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-_ GREATER LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


PREDICTED FOR VALLEY AREA 
GUTHRIE IN TALK, MONDAY 


A prediction that within the next 20 years more livestock will 

produced west of Porterville than is now produced in the cattle ; 
‘country east of town was made by John Guthrie, White River cattle- 
‘man and vice president of the American National Cattlemen’s associa- 


be 


- tion, in a talk before members of the 


‘Monday noon. 
-He based his prédiction on the 


assumption that farmers will in- 
: crease their live- 
stock program as 
a result of cotton 
- acreage cuts, and 
also called atten- 
tion to increased 


and the develop- 
ment of new 
methods of feed- 
ing green chop- 
’ ped feed as more efficient means 
* of utilizing pasture, and alfalfa. 
“Warmers are in a tough spot 
because of cotton acreage cuts,” 
he said. ‘Some will have to turn 
to livestock, however, others will 
not be able to do so because of fi- 
nancing involved and the know- 
how that is necessary to success- 
fully produce livestock.”’ 
In commenting on the stand of 
' cattlemen throughout the nation 
in opposition to price supports, Mr. 
Guthrie called attention to the 
gfeat surplusses that have been 
built up in cotton and peanuts as 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Hodgson 
Is Reelected 


PTA Benefit 
Show Friday 
In Gymnasium 


talent variety show will be pre- 
sented Friday evening, December 


Porterville chamber of commerce, 


“Tonight’s The Night,’ a local 


11, at 8:15 in the new boys’ gym- 
nasium of the Porterville Union 
High school. 

A show, full of surprises and 
with an array of fine talent, has 
been in rehearsal for weeks, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Vernon 
Bellah, of the P.T.A. and Roy King 
of the Faculty club. Mr. King 
will be master of ceremonies. 

The entire cast is made up of 
faculty members, parents and 
friends of the Porterville high 
school. There will be musical num- 
bers presented by a male chorus 
and a girls’ chorus, as well as 
vocalists. 

Specialty acts and dance rou- 
tines will also be a feature of this 
show, which will feature the com- 
munity’s finest talent, including 
Norma Margo, Jack Norman and 
Jack Dorsey, and the versatile Dr. 
and Mrs. John Lloyd. 

Admission charge is 75 cents for 


‘ Fair Chairman 

A. K. “Babe” Hodgson was re- 
elected chairman of the Porter- 
ville Junior Livestock Show and 
Fair board at a meeting held Mon- 
day evening at Gang Sue’s; Bill 
Rodgers was reelected vice chair- 
man and-Rolla Bishop, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The board also named Ernie 
Cassidy as director of exhibits for 
the 1954 show, which is schedul- 
ed for May 20, 21 and 22. Mem- 
bers voted to classify livestock 
exhibited at the fair the same as 
in past years and passed a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the Fair Boosters, 
@ group of ranchers and business 
men that has been active in pro- 
motion of the fair. 

’ Members of the fair’s livestock 
committee were also instructed to 
establish requirements on a mini- 
jmum dress-out percentage for cat- 
tle sold in the annual fat stock 
sale. 


‘BENEFIT DANCE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
AT SPRINGVILLE 


A community fund to provide a 
projector for the new Springville 
‘veterans’ memorial building will 
be benefitted by a dance that will 
be held Saturday night in the new 

» building, with the famous Ralph 
Manfredo orchestra of Fresno pro- 
viding music. 

A silver tea service will be given 
away during the evening. Danc- 
ing will be from 9:00 p.m. until 
midnight. 


tJ o 
i Dedication 
New Sunday school hall of the 


Boe Springville Community Methodist 


church will be dedicated Sunday, 
December 20, at 9:45 a.m., with 
special services, in which the Rev. 
Carl Stocking, district superinten- 
are from Fresno, wil! participate. 


: “Rev. Mr. Stocking w 


" preach’ the 11:00 a.m, service. 


ii also|tive churches. 


adults and 25 cents for students. 
All proceeds from the show will 
be used for the child welfare proj- 
ect of the High School and College 
P.T.A. 


Cotton Vote 
Next Tuesday 


A national referendum vote by 
cotton growers to approve or dis- 
approve marketing quotas as pro- 
claimed by the secretary of agri- 
culture will be held next Tuesday. 
A two-thirds vote of growers is 
necessary to place the marketing 
quota and an acreage control pro- 
gram in operation. 

Polling places in southeastern 
Tulare county will be: The city 
hall, in Porterville; the Grange 
hall, in Poplar; the Kiggens Po- 
tato shed in Earlimart and the 
Mutual Water company office in 
Tipton. Polls will be open from 
9:00 a.m. until 7:00 p.m. 

Tulare county cotton acreage is 
being figured on a basis of 26.44 
per cent of a farm’s tillable acre- 
age. Notification of their indi- 
vidual cotton acreage allotment 
was mailed yesterday to cotton 
growers of the county through the 
PMA office in Visalia. 


CHRISTMAS 
CONCERT IN 
SCHOOL GYM 


The Concert choir, the Girls’ 
Glee club, and the Boy’s Glee club, 
all under the direction of Ivan 
Hershey, will represent Porterville 
high school at the annual Christ- 
mas concert to be presented Friday 
night, December 18th, at 8:00 
o’clock in the new high school 
gymnasium. 

This concert is presented in co- 
operation with the Porterville 
Ministerial association, which has 
cleared all dates with the ¢ 


. 
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“MIRANDY" 


"MIRANDY" 
WILL SPEAK AT 
CLUB MEETING 


The famous radio personality, 
‘‘Mirandy,’’ will speak on flower 
arrangements and Christmas 
decorations at a meeting of the 
Porterville Garden club to be 
held next Saturday afternoon at 
the Porterville high school cafe- 
teria. 

Mrs. Frederick S. Bauersfeld, 
of Los Angeles, in private life, 
Mirandy, has had a 20-year ca- 
reer as a radio authority on gar- 
den advice. Her program is now 
heard every Saturday over sta- 
tion KECA. 

General chairman of the pro- 
gram is Mrs. Roger Gamble; 
reservations can be made with 
Mrs. Roscoe Sparks, of Porter- 
ville; doors will be open at 1:30 
p.m., with tickets available at 
the door. Tea will be served fol- 
lowing the program. 


CANCELLED! 


Two community events were 
this week upset by illness of per- 
sons slated to perform. The Por- 
terville Barn Theater production 
of “The Bat’’, set to open Friday, 
has been held up for one week and 
the community forum talk by Dr. 
Wendell Miller, scheduled for 
Monday evening, has been can- 
celled. 


More Than Rumor? 


reapec- | by 


Word is around that Frank 
Brown, manager of radio station 
KTIP, ‘is leaving the station. 


__ SPECIAL LIVESTOCK EDITION OF THE FARM TRIBUNE, THREE SECTIONS, THIRTY PAGES — 


The Hereford Show And Sale, Friday And Saturday, In Porterville ; 


The FARM TRIB 


THE FARM TRIBUNE LIVESTOCK EDITION 


S. J. VALLEY HEREFORD SALE 
IS READY TO GO SATURDAY AT 
PORTERVILLE FAIR GROUNDS 


More than 30 head of top Hereford cattle were already at the 
Porterville Fair grounds Wednesday night as southeastern ‘Taare 
county cattlemen made final preparations for the fifth annual | 
Joaquin Valley Hereford Show and Sale that will be 
Saturday, December 11 and 12. 

More than 80 head of Polled and Horned 
bulls, have been consigned to the sale, which is expected to draw buy: 


exs from throughout California. 


The cattle are being housed in the north end of the main exhibit 
building on the fair grounds; sales ring and seats have been placed | 


in the center of the building. 


A portable sales ring has been constructed for the sale, and for 
later use during Porterville’s annual fair, and new, concrete washing’ 
pens have been built on the grounds. 
of preparing the fair grounds for the sale is F. R. Farns- 
worth, president of the Hereford association and a director of Porter- 


In charge 


ville’s fair and livestock show. 
Other fair directors who have 


sale are Ira Marks, Cyrille Faure, Bob Board, and A. K. Hodgson. 
In order to accommodate consignors and buyers during the show 
and sale, the Porterville Kiwanis club will operate a food booth 


adjacent to the sale ring. 


Harry Parker, a noted western cattle judge, will jud ‘ani- 
mals at a Hereford show to be held Friday ota inige le Sa 
Howard Brown ‘as auctioneer, will start at noon, Saturday. 

A special feature of the two-day event will be a buffet supper, 
floor show and dance for consignors, buyers and area cattlemen to be 
held in the Porterville Elks club Friday evening, starting at conclu: 
sion of the Friday afternoon show. In charge are cattlemen of the 
Porterville district, with Omer Avery as chairman 
_ _ Although Porterville is the original home of the Hereford sale, 
it has been held during the past three years at the Tulare county fair 
grounds in Tulare, because of lack of proper facilities in Porterville, . 

But with erection of a permanent building in connection with 
the Porterville fair, association members decided to return 


ville this year. 


A special welcome to members of the Hereford associati 
been extended by the Porterville chamber of commerce, pe all Free 
dents, of the community are invited to stop by the fair grounds and 


look over the sale cattle. 


JOHN DENNIS MEMORIAL WING OF 
EXETER HOSPITAL TO BE DEDICATED 
SUNDAY; STATE SENATOR WILL SPEAK 


John Dennis memorial wing of 
the Exeter community hospital 
will be dedicated as a physical 
therapy treatment center for re- 
habilitation of crippled children 
and polio victims at a ceremony to 
be held at the hospital next Sun- 
day afternoon at 3:00 o'clock, 
with State Senator J. Howard Wil- 
liams of Porterville as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Howard K. Way, of Exeter, will 
act as master of ceremonies; Ann 
Reece of Porterville, chairman of 
a Porterville 20 Ands committee 
that raised funds for a Hubbard 
tank to be placed in the Exeter 


SPRINGVILLE AREA PLANS CHRISTMAS ACTIVITIES; 
BOY SCOUTS DECORATING STREETS WITH GREEN TREES 


Home Decorations 


Prizes for the best illuminated 
outdoor Christmas display or dec- 
orations in Springville area dwell- 
ings have been offered by the 
Springville chamber of commerce. 

A first prize of $15 has been 
set up; second prize, $10 and third 
prize, $5. Judging will take place 
Tuesday evening, December 22, be- 
tween 7:00 and 8:00 p.m. 

The contest is open to all resi- 
dents of the Springville area; it is 
limited to dwellings. 


OiL WELL 


A new oil well is going into pro- 


duction today on property owned 
Campbell, Gene Cart-| 
wright and Roy Bhoads, east of) 
highway. 65, near. Elmoo 


Holiday Spirit 

A “Christmas Tree Lane,’’ con- 
sisting of green fir trees, is being 
prepared by Springville Boy 
Scouts, under the direction of 
Bruce Borror, on both sides of the 
main street, from the elementary 
school to the hospital. 

Scouts are supplying the trees; 
merchants along the street are 
providing lights and decorations. 

In addition, Boy Scouts are sup- 
plying the Springville hospital 
with enough trees jto place in all 
wards — about 35 trees in all. 

On the school grounds, Scouts 
are selling trees to the public, and 
are offering special prices to or- 
ganizations that need large-type 


Thursday, December 10, 19 


ual San 
held Friday and 
Herefords, mostly range 


4 


given special assistance with the 


to Porter- 


hospital, will appear on the pro- 
gram, and 4-H clubs of the county 
will be represented. 

The Dennis wing was given to 
the hospital by Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
bur Dennis, of Ducor, parents of 
the late John Dennis, who was a 
polio victim early this year. 4-H 
clubs of Tulare county have raised | 
more than $9,000 to furnish the’ 
wing. 

At the present time, 17 polio 
patients are in the hospital, three 
of them in iron lungs. Two re- 
cent cases, one of them fatal, were 
from the Springville area; five 
cases were from Porterville. 


General News 


By Winnie Gage . 4 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Gabriel are” 
announcing the marriage of their — 
daughter, Gail Samples, to Gordon” 
Rose of Geyserville, Calif., whieh 
was performed in Las Vegas o 
November 28. They are making 
their home here. ath, 

A. Millinghausen, 99, who 
came to the Springville area 
1884, and who made. the first 
mercial planting of orangés in 
Lindsay district nearly 70 
ago, died at his Springville b 
Monday night, re 

The Springville Blement: 
School will hold its annual Chri 
mas classroom parties on 
Dec. 21st and on Tt 


MORE: FFA 
“FRIDAY 


\Colleg ve} 


1 Strathmore Future Farmer 
'thatiwill be held Friday eve- 
December 11, in the Strath- 


High School Plays 


By Doug Luther 

For. the local basketball en- 
thusiasts Friday in the high 
school gym the A, B and C squads 
of Porterville high school play 
host to the Hanford quintets. 
Game time for the opening game 
between the C squads is scheduled 
for 6:00 p.m. The B contest takes 
place around 7:00 with the varsity 
tilt at 8:00. 

The Cubs and Kittens have each 


ow one and lost one. They both 
' 


00 o'clock. 
Tribune ‘Ads Get Results. 


defeated Exeter but were upset 
by the Strathmore boys. The Pan- 
Hi thers likewise dumped Exeter but 
lost by a wide margin to the 
Roosevelt Rough Riders in the Vi- 
salia tournament. 

There was no comparison be- 
Hitween the Exeter and Roosevelt 
game as far as the shooting went. 
The local boys were hitting with 
good consistency in the Monarch 
game but missed set shots with 
in Routh 


: Strawberry Plants 
Rhubarb Roots 
Artichokes 


surprising regularity 
H| Rider tilts. | 

- Goach Angelich has been trying 
to remedy this in practice this 
week by showing and telling his 
boys the importance of making the 
shots they attempt. 

Hanford has an average team 
this year and shouldn’t have the 
edge over the Panthers. Both 
teams should give a good account 
of themselves as most of the fel- 
lows on the squad are out to make 
the first team before the league 
|season starts. 3 

Monte Bedford. has been ham- 
pered by the cast on his index fin- 
ger of the right hand, making it 
difficult to do the accurate shoot- 
ing he is noted for. Gene Maples 
is developing a very fine hook shot 
along witha fine spirit.. Both of 
these boys are up from last year’s 


Porterville Cement Pipe Co. 


Irrigation Systems Instelled 
and Guaranteed 


Gates and Valves — Trenches Dug and Back-Filled 
Foundation Piers — Sewer Drains — Septic Tanks 
Grease Traps 


BOB JURKOVICH, Prop. 
1063 Date Street 
Plant: South Main Street — Phone 545 


TV 


he Yeriect 
Family Christmas Gift 


Choose Your Set Now From a Large Selection 
of Table Models and Consoles 


Pacific Mercury - Sentinel 
Dumont - Sparton 


Expert Service and Antenna Installation 


v Center 


PORTERVILLE _ fier. ) 89 


: Asparagus 
* 
DAYBELL 


NURSERY 
On "E” Just North of Olive 


OPEN SUNDAYS 
Phone 593 Porterville 


Porterville 
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Take eTo Road a Weekend: 


Hanford Friday 


B squad. 
' ‘This weekend the college Pirates 
will] be in sunny Southern Cali- 
fornia for games with John Muir 
College and Pasadena Nazarene 
College. ' 
Coach Wayne Hardin is taking 
his boys into these contests with- 
out knowing too much about either 
opponent. ~ This much is known 
about the Nazarene College in that 
they won their league championb- 
ship. last year and have been close 
to the top every year hence. 


Nazarene does not compete in 
football therefore enabling them to 
point to the basetball season with 
a great deal of practice already 
behind them. 

Eleven -Pirates will make the 
trip along with Hardin. Sand- 
wiched in between the basketball 
games for the Pirates will be the 
viewing of the Little Rose Bowl 
game for which the coach has al- 
ready made reservations. 

Muir and Pasadena will be the 
first real test ‘for the Pirates in 
an much as they have only played 
the alumni. The fellows are 
rounding into shape very quickly 
and should come home with two 
victories to their credit, which 
would make them a very definite 
threat in league play this year. 

he More than half a month remains 

| before they play their first league 
game against the Coalinga Fal- 
cons. Coach Hardin is trying to 
schedule aS many games as pos- 
sible between now and then to give 
the Pirates as much practice as 
possible. 

The probably starting lineup for 
the games will be: Don Pierson, 
Vern Rymer, Bill Goucher, John 
Gibson and Jerry Ridgway. 


Farm Bureau 


Livestock Market 


VISALIA, Dec. 2, 1953, Cattle: 


Several shipmente of good and low; 


choice fed steers and yearlings sold 
at $20.00 to $23.00, also utility 
and commercial grades at $13.00 
to $19.00. Sales on a few good 
and choice slaughter heifers rang- 
ed from $17.50 to $21.50, utility 
and commercial grades going at 
$13.00 to $17.00. Sales on utility 
and commercial cows were made at 
$11.00 to $13.50, a few high com- 
mercial young cows at $14.70, can- 
ners and cutters at $8.00 to $10.75, 
‘shelly canners down to around 
$6.00. Utility and commercial 
bulls cleared at $12.50 to $15.80, 
lightweight cutters down to $9.50. 
Good and choice stocker and feeder 
yearling steers cashed at $16.50 to 
$18.30, including two loads around 
600 pounds at $17.90 and $18.30, 
common and medium grades sell- 
ing at $13.00 to $16.00. Scattered 
shipments of good and choice year- 
ling replacement heifers sold at 
$13.25 to $16.00. Medium stock 
cows were quoted at $10.00 to 
$10.50, some medium to good cows 
with calves at side at $130.00 to 
$150.00 per pair. 

Calves: Good and choice veal- 
ers bulked at $18.00 to $24.00, 
odd head of prime selling at 
$24.75, utility and commercial 
grades at $12.00 to $16.50, a few 
culls around $6.00 to $10.00. Good 
and choice 300 to 500 pound kill- 


General Hauling 


Phone 1224-W 


MOORE'S TRANSFER 
RODGERS L. MOORE 


Where Your Patronage 


ted 
| 810 w. W. Olive © nike 


| 


year, ‘milagy up to six 1 
which indicates they grow | 

their new. environment = 
there is an abundance of di Ce 


of crayfish, better known as craw- 
dads. So here’s one fish screen 
that anglers would just as soon not 
have operate at full efficiency. ° 
Two new jobs available, deck- 
‘hand, fish and game boat’ and 
game conservation aid. If inter- 


EATHERS 


By Phil The Forester 


partment of employment office. ; 

Contract bids for the construc- 
tion of the million dollar trout fac- 
tory on the San Joaquin River be- 
low the dam at Friant will be 
opened December 22 and work 
should start shortly thereafter. 

i ‘ Black bear season remains open 

Wild pigeon hunting . doesn’t | to the inland or Sierra district 
seem to excite the imagination of {until January 15 with a good ora 
the hunter as much as it should.|ulation of animals reported ' 
Of course the presence of this bird |Kern, Tulare, Fresno, Madera* si 
is anything but dependable and | Tuolumne counties. 
many hunting trips end in disap- 
pointment at seeing no pigeons. 
Also they are tough targets. The 
classic advice on shooting band- 
tails is “‘to lead them about twice 
as far as you would naturally fig- 
ure, then double it.’’ Express loads 
of No. 6 shot is the recommended 
shell. 

Last weekend we scouted the 
Tulare mountain ridges but saw 
only one big flock which took off 


Strathmore FFA 
Plants School Lawn 


About one-half acre of, lawn, 
has been seeded, by members. of 
the Strathmore unit of the Future 
Farmers of America, in front of 
the Strathmore high school admin- 
istrative building and around’ the 
agricultural shop building. The 
work was done as a community 


well in advance of our approach, | Project. 
never to be seen or heard of again. 
However, the birds were down Subscribe to The Farm Tribune. 


there in many places we did not 
cover and there is also quite a 
population strung from the moun- 
tains of Kern to Madera. So we'll 
make another try but last time we 
had to settle for a few quail al- 
though there were untold numbers 
of these little gamesters but plenty 
wild and scattered. 

The lack of pigeon hunters in 
the field is what impressed us 
however: In all of our roaming 
the mountain roads we encounter- 
ed less than 25 hunters, but maybe 
they were out where the birds|® 
were and where we were not. 


PORTERVILLE 

Sales and Service 

PACKARD CARS 
REO TRUCKS 


10! E. Orange Street | 
Phone 329 — Porterville 


That a striped bass fishery has 
developed in the Mendota area is 


Photographic 


admitted by no less of an expert Supplies 
than Alex Calhoun, chief of the in- 

land fisheries branch of the fish For 

and game department. The small 

fish are escaping the screens at Every 


the CVP Contra Costa Pumping Occasion 


Station and are coming down the 
Delta-Mendota Canal to find new 
homes in the Mendota Pool and 
other adjacent waters. Lots of 
legal fish have been taken the past 


ing calves bulked at $16.50 to 
$20.00, a few selling upward to 
$21.75. Good and choice stocker 
and feeder steer calves cleared at 
$16.00 to $18.25, comparable heif- 
er calves at $14.00 to $17.00. 


"The Photographer 
In Your Town" 


1018 SUNNYSIDE AVE. 
EASY PARKING 


Brighten 
Your Home 
For Christmas 


Turn dull, dingy walls into bright, cheerful rooms for 
the holiday season. Paint with our quality Boysen 


Paints — perfect for the do-it-yourself home owner. 
They go on smoothly and easily — are economical in 
price. 


PAINT AVERAGE 5-6 ROOM HOME — $5.00 A MONTH 
Stop in and Plan Your Paint Program NOW 


MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR HOME 


Brey-Wright Lumber Co. 


PORTERVILLE _ COTTON CENTER TERRA BELLA 
Phone 1640 . Phone 95-W-| Phone. 2042 


forage including great quantities 


ested inquire at the nearest de-, 


scala acne neces tr ess 


Thiealy. December 10, 1953, 


a Budget Is Problem 


Bia ives demanded by ‘the eibale director told the state 
of: Galifornia to propagate and 
maintain California’s fish and 

*game have pushed the operating 
expenses of the Department of Fish 
and Game higher than its income, 
actording to Director Seth Gordon 
in a recent talk ‘to members of the 
California chamber of commerce in 
Los Angeles. 

The number of licensed sporis- 
men have almost. tripled in 12 
years, Mr. Gordon revealed, mak- 
ing necessary new plant facilities 
such as fish hatcheries, waterfowl] } 
management areas and game farms 
whose operations have outstripped 
the amount of money collected 
from the license fees. “And our 
dollars, just like yours, do not pur- 
chase-as much in services, equip- ‘ ; dean 
ment and supplies as they did a proaching one billion 

{Gordon said. 


suit of fish and game. 


fits all the people. 
cial fisheries produce 


‘fishermen of about 


000 a year. 
“By combining the 


game activity, 


;sportsmen, we come 


nia’s fish and game 


6 State Fish and Game Department 


leaders that the 1,800, 
sportsmen in California this year 
will lay out $720,000,000 in pur- 


he said, flows through the econ- 
omic veins of the state and bene- 


He also point- 
ed out that California’s commer- 


and that resulting commercial fish | 
‘products are valued at $200,000,- 
lof sports and commercial fish and | 
\the value of the meat 


estimated annual value of Califor- 


THE FARM TRIBUNE LIVESTOCK EDITION ; 


WE THE PEOPLE sAeKaTaA SS 


Written examinations fo “0 
Statements made in this column do not necessarily reflect the cials who will work Tulare ¢ 
editorial opinion of The Farm Tribune. 


schools basketball games we 
\ 
The Case of King Cotion 
In California 
Porterville, California 
December 3, 1953 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Being vitally. interested in the 
production of cotton in California,; Mixed trends prevailed in the 
I wish to plead the case of King |levels of prices received by Cali- 
Cotton in our state. The decision | fornia farmers during the month 
|to so drastically cut the production , ending November 15. Increases 
lof cotton has left the industry | were registered in the prices for 
groggy, but still standing. And {several commodities including 
[depending on the production of ‘wheat, barley, grain ‘sorghums, | 
icotton are a myriad of other in- | ‘rice, hay, citrus fruits, beef cattle, 
‘calves, lambs, milk and butierfat. 


businessmen 
000 licensed 


STATE FARM 
PRICES SHOW 
MIXED TREND | 


This money, 


an income to 
$85,000,000 


| 
| 


money value dustries and activities — picking, i 
ginning, hauling, compressing, etc. | Declines were recorded in the : 
bniee f ara , Spee 
and not counting Tied up in all of these is a huge | prices for oats, alfalfa seed, cotton Proves Y Ou? da! 


lint, hogs, wool, chickens and eggs. 
Prices for other commodities for 
which mid-month prices are esti- 
mated were unchanged compared 
ago, 


‘capital sum, the revenue from 
‘which helps fill the tax coffers. 
| Every business in the state would 
| feel loss of income. 

| The plea for King Cotton is not ;to a month 
{as for a beggar, but as for a hard- 


taken by 
up with an 


Save Your Ro 


CARBOZITE 


Elastic, Carbonized 


resources ap- | 
dollars,’”’. Mr. 


few short years ago,” Gordon re-y 


* lated, | 
|Return-Stack 


‘The director. reported that ex- 
penditures for the current 1953- 
, 54 fiscal year may reach $7, 532,- 
* 300. ‘Se that estimated revenues 
of .$6'951,950 may fall about 
$580,850 short of meeting operat- 
i ing costs. 
| Looking toward the 1954-55 fis- 

eal year, Mr. Gordon told siate 

chamber members that the depart- 

ment has submitted a tentative 

budget for presentation to the 

legislature next March which pro- 

poses expenditures of $8,168,236. 

Revenues for next fiscal year are | with; 
estimated at $7,276,100 Which is | 

{ $892,136 less than the estimated 

{ expenditures. Whe 1954- 55 expen- 

ditures budget represents an in-) 

crease over the current year ‘of! 

+ $635,436, or approximately 8.4 per 

cent, the director pointed out. 

Mr. Gordon explained that fish 
and game funds come largely from 
license fees and that the deficits 
are made up from a surplus accu- 
mulated principally during the ! 
World War Il years. Subtracting 
the estimated deficits for the cur- 


SRR TSSTERATE BE Fe 


Citrus 


ing advantages are 


( 


son is not needed; 
: disposal problem 


than other heaters. 


30, 1955. 
Mr. Gordon said that the actual | 
deficits recorded in the past three 
years have never been as great as 
those estimated for any given year. 
He pointed out, for instance, that 
a deficit of about $1,300,000 was 
estimated at the beginning of the 
1952-53 fiscal year, but at the end 
of the year the actual deficit was | 
only about $260,000. 


February 1 on the 
of ‘the University 
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i ending cannot be per- to deal with 

aia Canes actinic, he building materials, structures, and | Construction of the new $750,-| {901 W. Olive Phone 1838 EARL HODGEO 

E * said, and added that it may short- improvements in methods -and;000 San Joaquin trout hatchery Pactarville | L N, Manager 
ly become necessary to begin cur- equipment. . Topics scheduled in- on the San Joaquin river below H Phone 686 
tailing operations and services, clude nailing to concrete and steel, Friant dam will begin early in | 1255 N. Main Porterville 


The fish and game department | tilt-up 
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Tt costs no more 
to watch TV without eyestrain.” 


Hoffman. 


EASY-VISION 
television 


11- INGH TABLE MODEL 
Mahogany finish cahi- 
were Hatching base 


Orchard Heaters 
Have Advantages 


By Karl W. Opitz 
Farm Advisor 
growers requiring 

tional orchard heaters may 

that return-stack heaters will do 

‘a better job for them. 


Cleaning during the heating sea- 


is done 
(3) There is no loss of capa- 
city due to sludge formation; (4) | 
Since Return-Stack heaters may be 
burned at a higher rate than most 
other types, they give added pro- 
tection during a severe freeze, and ; 
(5) They are much less smokey 


The disadvantages of this type 
of heater are the increased diffi- 
culty in moving them about, and 

the higher initial costs. 

Very little or no savings on the 
jcost of oil ‘should be expected by 
the use of Return-Stack heaters. 
rent and next fiscal years from | Any new approved heater will pro- 
this surplus will leave a balance iduce just as much heat from a 
of $4,051,220 in this fund on June | given quantity of oil, provided it 
‘is operated correctly. 


Farm Structures 
Conference Feb. 1 


The fifth annual Farm Struc- 
tures conference has been set for 


with the program, following regis- 
tration at 9:30 a.m., 


wood walls, 


$23995 


availah 
Price ‘1 SRE icture-tube 
werent) ond. F Federal eral Bxeiee Tax. 


| working, self-sustaining segment, 
with the will to go ahead and con- 
‘tinue to stand on its own two feet. 


A proposal to transfer jurisdic- 
tion of the 41 elk on the Tupman 
refuge in Kerh county to the state 
division of beaches and parks has 
been approved by the California 
Fish and Game commission. 


ROOF COATINGS 


| A good physician does not, in 
, preseribing for a patient with 
‘numerous symptoms, adminisier a 
| ; lethal dose. Rather he treats what 
| he diagnoses as the disease and 
in so doing, alleviates other dis- 
turbances. 


addi- 
find 


Cutting the production of cotton 
may be a step in the right direc- 
tion, but the cut is too drastic — 
it is a leap in the dark. 

Surely there is a better way. If 
j all the patched and faded gar- 
ments could be replaced with new 
Eee if each family could have an 
;ample supply of bedding, the lux- 


The follow- 
listed: (1) 


2) The sludge 
away 


ury of sheets and cases —- if the 

hundred and one daily needs were i f 
ome & Farm Roofs 

|within the reach of all — that Regular For H i" hg 

alone would clean up some of the | , Price & Industrial Buildings 

surplus. Carbozite Coatings have a base : 


of Wurtzilite, a rare hydro-carbon 
unexcelled in its protective quali- 
ties. Any roof, regardless of its 
type, on any home. farm building 
or industrial structure. can be 
easily waterproofed, following © 
the simple Carbozite System. Car- 
bozite Coatings are unaffected 
by’ water, snow, heat or cold, 
acids, and all other destructive 


If our leaders take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of direct- 
ing our fate, they should do so in 
a constructive and not in a de- 
structive manner. 

Hoping for a more equitable ad- 
justment, I am, 


$6.95 


Sale Price 


2.95 


INTERESTED. | 
il 


concrete, dairy barn efficiency pest wees te 
jstudies, cost of farm buildings, a thick, smooth, rubber-like blan- 


ket that beautifies as well as pro- 
tects. Low in cost. Sold with 10- 
Year Replacement Guarantee.’ 


Ask For Your FREE. 
SAMPLE Today 


PORTERVILLE LUMBER 


AND MATERIALS CO. 
“EVERYTHING FOR BUILDING" 


trench silos above ground, animal 
shades, pole-building construction, 
wire cages for poultry, cooling 
tank water by exaporation, roof 
trusses, wood preservatives, and 
the place of the lumber dealer. 


LIMITED QUANTITY 


ye Glloor 
Covering Ca. 


Davis campus 
of California, 


| TROUT HATCHERY 


& 


pre-siressed , 1954. pes Ane te 


HOFFMAN WITH EASY-VISION* COSTS NO MORE 
THAN ORDINARY TV! 


It’s true! You-can enjoy a big 17” Hoffman for just 
pennies a day. And for years you'll enjoy the lifelike 
realism of exclusive Easy-Vision*— easier-to-watch 
Jecause it’s natural-toned with harsh picture light 
removed. Don’t wait, see it now! 

EQUIPPED WITH ALL 82 CHANNELS 


PORTERVILLE ELECTRIC CO. 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 
— ACROSS FROM JUSTESENS — 
430 S. Main Porterville — Phone 567 


Eaiippet | To Take Care of Your TV Needs. 
Factory Trained P Personnel s 


| SPRINGVILLE. TELUS 
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THE FARM TRIBUNE 


NOTICE | 
Responsibility: for an error 
In any advertisement will be 


‘| assumed by The Farm Tribune 


' | for only one publication of 


said advertisement. 


BUY IT! SELL IT! 


TRADE IT! 
RATE 
4c per word for one issue. 
8c per word, same ad for three 
issues 
$1.00 minimum charge. 


& Misc. For Sale 75 


RED FRYERS for sale. S. L. 
Creeks, 1015 East Date street, 
Porterville. 


FOR SALE 
Galvanized, approx. 28x16x84 In. 
WATERING TROUGHS 
$17.50 
J. E. FRAME CO. 


D and Vine Sts. Phone 590 
Porterville 
FOR SALE 
One 1000 Gallon 12 Gauge 
UNDERGROUND TANK 


$75.00 
One 280 Gallon 14 Gauge 


UNDERGROUND TANK 
$45.00 | 


J. E. FRAME CO. 


D and Vine Sts. Phone 590 


Porterville 
FOR SALE — Local Christmas 


Trees, 1000 block, north Main 
street, Porterville. Willie Land. 


QRANGE STREET FEED STORE 
(Exclusive “Pillsbury” Dealer) 
Corner Orange and “E’’ Sts. 
Phone 1396 Porterville 


By Winnie Gage 
(Continued From Page One) 
until January 4th. 
The school has an enrollment of 
232 students, compared to 208 last 
year. 


j23-a311 | 


SAVE TIME | 
2 AND MONEY 


@| ssTHER’S FOR Christmas shop- 


518 North Main, Porter- 
d10-1 


ping. 
ville. 


FOR POLIO insurance, see Elton or 
Myron Wilcox, 213 Mill street, 
phone 78, Porterville. di10-3 


BUYING OR SELLING — See J. 
D. Frost, Realtor, and Associ- 
ates. 309 E. Putnam, Porter- 
ville. Phone 1167. 


COTTAGE REST HOME, 243. N. 
Highland Ave., Visalia, phone 
43172. Exclusive home for el- 

| derly and convalescent; love and 

| understanding by trained per- 
sonnel. State licensed. Owner, 

Lucille I. Logan. n26-2 


ROOFING FOR SALE 
90 # Slate Rolls ..:....2..:..- @ $2.65 
15 # Felt....:..-..-: 
36 # Felt 
3 Tab 210 # Shingles..sq. @ 
| Roll Brick Siding 


M. WEATHERMON 
Midway Between Tipton and 
Pixley at Warehouses 


West Side R.R. Tracks 
n26-4 


* Stock Breeding 82 


|FOR PROMPT and efficient cattle 
breeding service, call 2211-M 
or 1223-J, Porterville. Paul 
Thompson. jy2tt 


4.85 in., December 8, 1953, 4:09 
inches. 


Roy Negus, 30 years old, died 
December 4, at the Exeter Mem- 
orial Hospital of polio. Roy had 
been sick one week. He was born 
in Porterville and received — his 
education there and played on the 
Panther football team when in 
high school, which won valley 
championship. 

He was a veteran of World War 
II and a member of Porterville 
Elks Lodge. 

During summer months he op- 
erated a pack station from Shake 
Camp and during winter months 
he hauled sand and gravel. 

He leaves his widow, Mary Lou, 
a daughter, Susan, a son, Donald, 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Negus and two sisters, Mrs. Ruth 
Husband, of San Gabriel and Mrs. 
Marjorie Boles of Monterey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joe Graham have 
returned home from a two weeks 
vacation in Lancaster with Joe’s 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Kemp. 
They also visited in Glendale. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dale Harper visit- 
ed in Pasadena with their son, 
Dan, who is attending Pasadena 
College. | 

The dedication of the new class- 
rooms to the Community Metho- 
dist Church will be held Sunday, 
Dec. 13, with Rev. Carl Stocking, 
district superintendent of Fresno, 
as speaker. 

Rev. Gilbert Vieira, assistant 
pastor of Porterville Church gave 
a sermon last Sunday at the 
church. 

There is to be a series of four 


entertainments held at the school 


bir 


4 


auditorium this winter. The first 
one being on December 16 with 
Paul Leonard of San Francisco as 
entertainer. He is an actor on the 
NBC and Columbia Broadcasting 
network. 

The Boy Scouts are selling 
Christmas trees on the school lawn 
again this year. They are very 
nice trees and priced reasonable 
with rates given to Churches, 


_ schools and organizations. 


Guests of Mr. and Mrs. Andy 
Greenlee the past week were their 
daughter and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Kenworthy and daughter 


) of Canago Park. 


Rey. and Mrs. Sidney Jackson, 
pastor of Church of the Nazarene, 
attending Pastors’ Conclave at 


Bill ‘Rodgers spoke on Spring- 
ville history at the annua] ban- 
quet of the Springville chamber of 
commerce Tuesday evening in the 
new memorial building. George 
Haigh was master of ceremonies; 
Monte Gifford, chamber president. 
presided; Springville Grange wo- 
men served a turkey dinner and 
Blaine Graham, Nancy Lumley 
and Kit Tewksbury, from the Por- 
terville Barn Theater presented a 
one-act. skit. 

If you have any news of inter- 
est for this Springville News col- 
umn, please call 78-Y-13. 


4-H Beef Sale 


‘ By Seymour W. Thurber 
Farm Advisor 
A 4-H calf sale will be held Sat- 


urday, December 12, 9:00 a.m. at 
the Farm Bureau Sales Yard in 
Visalia. This sale is sponsored 
by the California Farm Bureau 
Marketing ‘Association and C. J. 
Shannon and Sons of Tulare. 

Sam Thurber, 4-H Farm Ad- 
visor, says that thirty choice feed- 
er steers and ten heifers, weigh- 
ing from 400 to 500 pounds will 
be auctioned to 4-H Club mem- 
bers ‘wishing to have calves for 
their beef projects. These calves 
were shipped in from Montana 
and have been here since Thanks- 
giving. They are the top selection 
from 109 animals. 

Prior to the sale there will be 
demonstrations on feeding and se- 
lecting beef animals given by the 
Agricultural Extension Service. _ 


| December 3, 1953. 


LEGAL NOTICES 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 12282 


In the Superior Court of the State o 
California In and For the County 
of Tulare 


IN THE MATTER OF THE ESTAT’ 
OF MAGGIE BAYLOR, DECEASED 


Notice is hereby given by the under 
signed executrix of the Last Will an: 
Testament of said deceased to the cred 
itors of and all persons having claim 
against said deceased or against he 
estate, to file them with the necessar; 
vouchers within six months after th: 
first publication of this notice, in ‘th: 
office of the clerk of the above entitle: 
court. at his office at the Hall of Jus 
tice in the City of Visalia, County o 
Tulare, State of California, or to fil 
such claims, together with the neces 
sary vouchers, withins six months af 
ter the first publication of this notic 
with the said. executrix at the office of 
Burford & Hubler. Bank of Americ: 
Building, in the City of Porterville 
County of Tulare, State of California 
which said last named office the under- 
signed selects as her place of business 
in all matters connected with the estat: 
of said deceased. * 

EVALYN NEWBY, Executrix 
of Last Will and Testament 
of said Deceased. 

BURFORD & HUBLER 
Attorneys for Executrix 
P. O. Box 308 

i Porterville, California. 
Date of First Publication: 


December 3, 1953. 43,10,17 24 31 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 12283 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California In and For the County 
of Tulare 


IN THE MATTER OF THE ESTA” 
OF JOHN TOLENTINO DECEASED 


Notice is hereby given by the under: 
signed executrix_ of the Last Will and 
Testament of said deceased to the credi- 
tors of and all persons having claim: 
against said deceased or against hi- 
estate to file them with the necessary. 
vouchers within six months after the 
first publication of this notice,. in the 
office of the clerk of the above entitler 
court, at his office at the Hall of Jus 
tice in the City of Visalia, County of 
Tulare, State of California, or to file 
such claims, together with the neces 
sary vouchers, within six months afte’ 
the first publication of this notice with 
the said executrix at the office of Bur- 
ford & Hubler, Bank of America Build 
ing, in the City of Porterville, Count« 
of Tulare, State of California, which 
said last named office the undersignec 
selects as her place of. business in al! 
matters connected with the estate of 
said deceased. 

ROBERTA T. TOLENTITNO. 
Executrix of Last Will and 
Testament of said Deceased. 
EBURFORD & HIBLER 
Attorneys for Executrix 
P. O. Box 308 
Porterville. California 
Date of First Publication: 
d3,10,17 24 31 


Subscribe to The Farm Tribune.| 


I'LL BE LEAVING HERE ON 


DECEMBER 19TH AT 11:00 A.M. 
Won't You Come In And Get Me? 


PORTERVILLE FEED & SEED 


D St. at Oak 


Santa’s right —for we have beautiful 


Wallace Sterling, the 
with “Third Dimension Beauty” 


HAENER’S 


“YOUR JEWELER” 
218 Mill 


See it and 


only sterling 


silver 


Porterville Phone 65 


Porte rville, Calif. 


Phone 41 


ig ; 


. Thursday. December 10, 1953, 


~ GRAPES FINISHED 

-Grape picking has been complet- 
éd for the season in Tulare county, | 
according to’ Oscar L. Hemphill, 
agricultural commissioner,’ who | 
states‘that a good portion of the 
crop has gone into stroage for dis- 
tribution in accordance with mar- 
ket demand. 


. Headquarters 


F 
for ebruary 7, 1902 

B A L L a B R A NI D Monday, being one of the many 
subpoenaed for grand jury duty. 
f 4-BUCKLE A. R. Moore, the photographer, 
¢ who pays Porterville a yearly visit, 
F ARCTICS arrived in town Monday. 
i Louis Weber, notary public, 
fi Springville. All legal papers care- 

TO FIT YOUR 


fully and neatly drawn. 

Bud Kincade is now running a 
blacksmith shop north of the Tut- 
tle building. 

_ Dr. Fea@mster has removed his 
office in the Tuttle block to the 
rooms recently occupied by Dr. 
| Hatcher in the Putnam block. * 

| If you want. something to build 
you up, try a bottle of our 5-year- 
;old Port. It will surely help you. 
'For sale at the Pioneer Hotel bar. 
John Boose, F. Neuffer and C., 
| Hoefer arrived from Luverne, Rock 
'Co., Minn., on a visit to J. G. Zin- 
ser and also to look for suitable 
{orange land. 

| There will be a basket social at 
\the Burton school house Thursday 
‘evening, the 15th, for the purpose 
of raising funds to. purchase a 
“school bell. 

Mrs. W. C. Brant, who has ‘been 
‘visiting with her sister, Mrs. G. 
Burns, returned to San Diego, Sat- 
urday. 

J. H. Williams sold his ranch, 
,Monday, known as the Archer 
|ranch on the St. John's river, to 
'George H. Bodden, of Visalia. The 
|property comprise@ 181 acres. 

The majority and minority 
stockholders of the Campbell & 
Moreland Ditch company have at 


Cowboy Boots 


So 


Priced at $R98 


KEEP YOUR FEET 
WARMER AND DRIER 


ECONOMY 


SHOE STORE 


(23 N. Main Phone 1335-W 


| 


\ enyset 
ALL-PURPOSE TOOLS 
FOR THE COST OF ' 


NOW ... a complete tillage “package”’ includ- 
ing the most useful tool you’ve ever owned :.. 
a Cat Bulldozer .. . for approximately uy cost 
of 3 ordinary wheel-mounted implements Buy 

sly basic tool bar and tools for your Cat Diesel 

actor ; . . no duplication of controls, wheels, 
frames. You save. You work better . . . lift, hold, 
lower tools"at a touch. See us . . . we'll prove it! 


Treanor Equipment Co. 


P.O. Box 1591 \fpalia, California 


/ Send me Tool Bar Farming information! 


1 farm. acres 


Name 


Address__$__$_—$_____—— 


cAR* DE LER. 
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We Only Heard 


By BILL RODGERS 


QUESTION: ‘What rhymes with 
brown. 
ANSWER: Clown. 


VALUE OF current beef promo- 
tion program is demonstrated in 
Kern county, where, during a 30- 
day period, sale of béef through 
the Piute and Kern Vailey Pack- 


icone” to en Understanding ing companies was upped five per 


with regard:to the water running eent as a result of efforts of the 


Dan Abbott went to Visalia,|in their ditch, and their endless Kern County Cowbelles 


lawsuits will no longer grace the 
calendar of the Superior court of 
Tulare county. The minority 
stockholders will take out the 
amount of water their number of 
shares are entitled to at the head- 
gate of the Campbell &' Moreland 


third of the water the ditch is en- 
titled to, leaving the majority of 
the stockholders to take out the 
balance of. the water where they 
see fit, the water to be divided at 
the Pioneer Water company head- 
gate and the third thus divided to 
be delivered without loss at the 
headgate of the Campbell & More- 
land ditch. 

We congratulate the board of 
supervisors on the action they have 
taken in complying with the re- 
quests of the county board of trade 
and the K of P lodges of this coun- 
ty to. make an appropriation to 
defray the cost of making exhibits 
to advertise our wonderful prod- 
ucts and resources in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Mr. Schwab, president of the 
steel trust, is the only man in the 
world who draws a million dollar 
salary. 


Andrew Creeks, one of Plano’s 
industrious young men, is erecting 
a good sized building on his lots 
on Broadway, which he intends 
to rent as a public hall to be used 
for all sorts of entertainments and 
meetings. This is a long-felt want 
of Plano and it is hoped he suc- 
ceeds in his undertaking. 


THE FARM TRIBUNE 
December 8, 1949 
Abe Lefton, nationally - known 
rodeo figure, has been invited to 
announce the 1950 © Porterville 
Roundup next May. 


Clearing of the channel of the 
Tule river upstream from Porter- 
ville will be started as a flood con- 
trol measure about December 15. 


Reactivation of the Orange Belt 
Highway association is planned 
at a dinner meeting in Lindsay 
December 20. 


Howard Chitenden, formerly of 
the Fresno office of Quaker Oats 
company, has been named sales 
manager of B-J Farm. service in 
Porterville. 


Lynn Reelected 


Harvey A. Lynn, Riverside cit- 
rus grower and civic leader, has 
been reelected president of Sun- 
kist growers. Serving on the board 
of directors is F. K. Ritchie, of 
Porterville; Roy R. McLain, Vi- 
salia, is a vice president. 


Institutes for California nurs- 
erymen will be held on the UCLA 
campus December 29 and on the 
Davis campus January 26. 


RICHFIELD 
OIL PRODUCTS 


V. REED 
WELLES 
Agent 


South E Street 
Telephone 983 
Porterville 


? 


ditch, which amounts to about one! 


. The 
program, consisting of the placing 
of recipes by local women in but- 
cher shops to push sale’ of less ex- 
pensive cuts of beef, was originat- 
ed by members of the Tulare 
County Cowbelles; the idea has 
been receiving national publicity 
and application . .. Local repre- 
sentatives of the cattle industry 
believe that through this type, and 
other types, of beef promotion, 
and through the government pur- 
chase program, the crisis in cattle 
prices has been met and that a re- 
adjustment period in the cattle in- 
dustry has been accomplished 
without resorting to government 
supports and controls. 

RICHARD ‘DEACON, formerly 
of the Porterville Barn Theater, 
seems to be on the way up ‘in Los 
Angeles television. He has ap- 
peared in three ‘‘Life With Riley” 
programs that will be released, 
via film, after the first of the 
| year and has also played a part in 
,a Hollywood television show, ‘‘Life 


| With Father.” 


“ HIGHLIGHTING THE coming — 


Dorothy Baker, ;. 


nationally known writer of 
Bella, and one of the strong: 
porters of the Barn, has writté 
Script for the “Life With Fa’ 
show, and another former Barnt 
Ann B. Davis, is now in Los An- — 
geles looking for “the big break” — 
in television. 


weekend, will be the Fifth Annual ta 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford ag- 
sociation show and sale at the Por- 

terville Junior Fair grounds. The 

show is slated for Friday after-- 
noon, December 11, after which: 
visiting cattlemen will be guests 

at a buffet supper and dance at; 
the Porterville Elks lodge. The 

sale will start at noon, Saturday, 

December 12; members of the Por- 

terville Kiwanis club will have a 

food booth at the show’ and sale; 

everyone, cattleman or not, is in- 
vited to attend this Hereford event 

which, incidentally, is bringing 
some. good ‘publicity throughout 

California to eastern Tulare coun- 

ty’s famous ‘beef cattle country. 
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Concrete Pipe 


— IRRIGATION PIPE — 
Installation Guaranteed 


rvice To You We 
°o. Communication 
rvitie Radio Dispatch. 


NELSON CONCRETE 
PIPE CO. 


Phones: 443 or 120-3 Porterville 


For, Better Se 
2-Way Radi 
Through Porte 


for 


—every day! 


smoother shaving, 


better baking, 


electricity is t 


~ 


Fine gifts 


biggest bargain 


_ Southern Cali 


everyone 


’ 


correct time, 


' 
CIOGIKY 


oday’s 


fornia — 


a 
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By Doug Luther 

The powerful Porterville Col- 
lege alumni quintet was put to its 
full test last Tuesday night as the 
Pirates almost came from behind 
to win their first game of the sea- 
gon in Merriwell fashion. 

The Pirates were trailing by 
11 points with only a little over 
three minutes to play in the final 
period when they suddenly explod- 
ed with a rash of points and tied 
the score at 58 to 58. 

Someone was. pressing Buell 
Webb a little too close and he was 
awarded two free shots which he 
made. That made the score 60 to 
58 with 16 setonds remaining in 
the game. A foul was then called 
Against Milford for fouling Vern 
Rymer and it looked as if the 
game would. go into, overtime 
should Rymer sink the free shots. 
He made the second but missed 
the first which left the score 60 
ta 59, and the alumni with the 
ball. 

Bill Blevins, who played an out- 
standing game for the alumni and 
who copped high point honors for 
the evening, sank an anti-climax 


free throw for the remaining one 


point scored by the alumni. 

The game marked fine ball 
handling and shooting by both 
quintets. As stated, Blevins turn- 


F. R. and EVALYN 
* BARNSWORTH 


Phone: White River 4-F-2 


LONG TERM 
Farm and Range 
Loans 


Low Interest Rates 


immediate Commitments 


BRYCE SHERMAN 
& SON 
; 224 North K Street 
E Phone 64777 Tulare 


_ PIRATES SHOW CLASS EVEN THOUGH 
LOSING TO ALUMNI QUINTET TUESDAY 


ed in the top performance of the 
evening as he scored 19 points and 
stole ithe ball from the Pirates on 
numerous occasions. 

Vern Rymer was high point man 
for the Pirates connecting for 14 
points. . Bill Goucher, unt il he 
fouled out, was hitting on some 
very fine left-handed hook shots 
which kept the Pirates in business. 


At the end of the first quarter 
the Pirates led by the score of 15 
to 11 but by the intermission the 
alumni had pulled ahead by three 
points and a 30 to 27 lead. Dur- 
ing the first half Jack June, Ble- 
vins and Tom Short hit with amaz- 
ing accuracy on. long set shots. 

Rymer and Goucher were team- 
ing up to hit on some beauties 
themselves. Rymer was really 
sharp on lay-ups while Goucher 
was hooking them in. 

The third quarter found the 
alumni controlling the backboard 
and upped their lead to 49 to 37 
as the period came to an end. 


That lead logked substantial 
enough but the Pirates who are a 
very game bunch of ball players 
started the rally which found 
them falling short of a victory by 
two points in the final seconds. 

In the preliminary game the 
Pirate Junior Varsiey downed the 
Teachers’ quintet by the score of 
46 to 42. 


Sunkist Growers 
Get $1,136,233 
In 1952-53 Refunds 


Refunds of $1,136,233 are being 
mailed immediately to shippers af- 
filiated with Sunkist Growers fol- 
lowing final adjustment of mar- 


‘keting costs for the 1952-53 sea- 


son just closed. 


“These refunds represent the 
difference between marketing and 
advertising assessments and the 
actual final cost of our operations 
during the past season,’ Paul S. 
Armstrong, general manager of the 
citrus marketing cooperative, stat- 
ed. ‘Any funds over and above 
our aetual cost of doing business. 
during a season are returned in 
full to our affiliated associations.” 


Total net marketing costs were 
slightly more than two percent 
of the delivered value of fruit mar- 
keted. 


Farm Record Book 


A new farm records book has 
been published by the University 
of California Extension service, 
and is available through the office 
of the Tulare county farm advisor 
at a price of one dollar. 


lably do, 
| cattle? 


jeattle is left up to the judgment 
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THE 
VET 
SEZ 
By Dr. Charles S. Crane 


Some veterinary, hash this week. 

Now is the time to get after the 
internal parasites in your Kve- 
stock. Get your veterinarian out 
to size up the situation and plan 
an attack, an effective one, that 
is. Horses, cattle;.skeep, goats, af? 
have worms. All have different} 


kinds and all do not respond to} 


the same drug. Tiere have been’ 
some .important steps made re- 
cently in the business: of worming 
animals, especially im: the field of | 
drugs. Get some advice perry 
you take off. 

How about foot rot, woody 
tongue, calf diphtheria and lumpy 
jaw? They aren’t mecessartily 
seasonal things, but since I have 
mentioned them, do you know how 
they can be effectively prevented, 
and economically, I hasten to add. 
Whether you have one family cow, 
a dairy, a feed lot, or a hundred 
cows on the range, a little check- 
ing now and then pays off. 

Every once in a while I hear of 
a loss from Blackleg. This is 
an age-old killer, that is still with 
us, just waiting for a slip in vac- 
cination. 

Do you know that vaccination 
for Bang’s disease is required by 
law in California for all dairy heif- 
ers and breeding bulls? ‘You prob- 
but how about beef 
It doesn’t effect them, you 
say? True, vaccination of beef 


of the owner by the state, but the 


state is willing to pay the cost 
of vaccination in its effort to 
stamp out the disease IN MAN. 


he disease itself can, and does, 
effect beet cattle. To cite an ex- 
ample, there is a large beef herd 
om record near here that had 
trouble, several years running, 
with abortion. Blood tests on a 
group of 800 cows revealed that 
40 per cent of them were positive 
to Bang’s disaese. 

Vaccination of all calves be- 
‘tween six and 12 months of age 
was started, then a program was 
set up for vaccination of all heifer 
‘ealves at weaning time, Recently, 
‘another test was run on a like 
number in the herd and only one 
per cemt were positive, and the 
ealf crop was what it should be. 
Convineing, isn’t it? If not, 
should be; convincing both from 
the standpoint that Bang’s disease 


can be a serious problem, should’ 


it strike, and convincing from the 


standpoint of proof of the ability- 


of vaccine to control the. disease. 


That’s enough for this week: || 


After you digest that, I’ll try to 


cook up another unpalatable mess: 


for you right soon now. 


Football Banquet: 


Ae 


Greater Livestock 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE n 
a result of those supports, and! the 


Iserious effect that cotton acreage 


cuts will now have on the economy | 
of cotton producing areas. 

He ‘said’ that when the prite of 
cattle began to drop ‘several 
months ago, organized cattlemen 
met the situation by instituting 
beef prdmotion programs and by 
asking the government to buy 
‘more beef. 

“We have gone through the re- 


‘adjustment period,” Mr. Guthrie 
isaid, 


“and we now feel that .we 
are on sound ground. We feel that 
we do not need price supports, be- 
cause that brings controls.” 
Range land, he said, can be used 
for nothing other than the produc- 
tion of cattle. A cut in cattle pro- 
duction,. similar to that of cotton, 
would drive the range cattlemen 
out of business, he pointed out. 
Mri. Guthrie stated that in his 
opinion: an imereased Hvestock pro- 
grami would be good for the com- 
munity; because livestock is al- 


ways.a more-or less stable product. | poet, 


head fa 1769 to three million head 
today. 

In commenting en econottiies of 
the cattle industry, Mr. Guthrie 
said that an investment of from. 
$400 to $500 per animal unit is 
'represented in: the cattle: business. 
Sixty-seven per cent of those Der- - 
sons in the cattle business own less 
than 100 head;. less than tive per- 
cent own more than 1,600 hea, 
tie declared. 


Evangelistic 
Services At. 


Woodville Church: 


The Church of the Nazarene, at- 
Woodville, announces:special evan- 
gelistic services beginning Titurs- 
day, December 10th and closing 
Sunday, Décember 20th. i 


Rev. C. Hi. Smith, of: Conway, 
Arkansas, evangelist amd poét,. 1s: 
devoting hissfill time: to service: 
in the Churchiof the Nazarene. 

An evangelist for the: past 10° 
years, Mr. Smith is recognized as 
an effective exponent of the Bible.. 
In addition, he-is a well-knowm 
The reading of his original: 


Cattle: cam be sold at any time|poems adds a depth. of. gospel! 
from.:three days: of age to 15 year’ moaning to each ‘service.. 


into legitimate trade channels, he 


Services begin at 7:30 pam. each: 


said, and every week, sale of cattle |eyening according: to the: pastor, 
bringss‘money into the community.|Rey, Milton Harrington:. 


He-also said that production of 
livestock,. and’ livestock feeds, is 
a soil-building industry. 

The best cow country in Cali- 
fornia, in. the opinion of Mr. Guth- 
rie; lies. between Oakdale and Kern 
county, with Porterville as 
‘heart,’ Range cattle can be pro- 
duced in this area as. cheaply and 
efficiently as: in any area of the 
nation). and alP phases: of the in- 
dustry are: represented — the cow- 
calf herd, the: range man, the 
green feed operator and the dry 
feed lot operator. 

“The cow,’ lie-said,. “is: a factory 
that. converts: inedible food into 
meat, and’ many by-products. Grass ' 
is the biggest. crop im the nation, 
and itt would. be wasted without 
livestoek.’” 

Impartance: ef the cattle indus- 
try to California is; indicated by 
thes fact: that more cattle were 
slaughtered: im Califernia during 
the last two years: than in any 
other state im the nation, he point- 
edout. 

Cattle: populatiom of the state, 
he: said\. has: increased from 205 
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A MODERN FUNERAL HOME 
i CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


For Men Only 
Gifts They Want 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 

TEX TAN WALLETS 

FINE POCKET KNIVES 
HUNTING COATS 

NEW, ADVANCED TOOLS 


A STORE FULL OF USEFUL GIFTS 


| | JONES HARDWARE CO. 


PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Annual Porterville high school 
and college football banquet is; be- 
ing held tonight, Thursday, in the « 
high school cafeteria, beginning at 
6:30 o’clock, with ‘“‘Dutch” Doer, 
of Stockton, as speaker.- Beef for 
the dinner is being provided by} 
Ray Hutchinson, Poplar rancher 
and schoo] board member. 


THESE TREES 
ARE GUARANTEED 
FRESH 


PRICED AT. 
50c PER FT. 


Special Prices 
For Schools and 


Churches 


MUSIC WORK SHOP 


Use of records that go with state 
music texts will be discussed at 
a@ music education workshop to be 
held January 7 at the Terra Bella 
elementary school, under direction 
of Superintendent Car} F. Smith. 
The workshop is for benefit of 
southern county teachers. 


BUTANE 


Jack Griggs, Inc. 
SALES AND SERVICE 


/ COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OF ALL APPLIANCES 


| ‘030 East Date St. Phone 99-J: 


Cut and Sold By 


SPRINGVILLE 
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Porterville. California 
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Harry J. Johnson: Co. 
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520 N. Main St Phone: 752’ 
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Breed Cows To Proven Bulls: 

24 Hour Radio-Dispatih' Serwit 


Semen :Available From 


HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS, 
JERSEYS - HEREFORDS 
MILKING SHORTHORNS: 
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Phone Porterville 1862 
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American Breeders Assn. 
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FEEDS 
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@ To Highway 99 


DAIRY 
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Welcome Home 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 11th - 12th 


"Welcome Home" signs will greet buyers and consignors at the 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford association sale in Porterville on Decem- 
ber I] and 12, for this year the sale returns to its original location — 
Porterville. 


It was back in 1948 that Hereford breeders in the southeastern 
area of the San Joaquin valley started talking a “local” sale. After 
several informal meetings had been held, the San Joaquin Valle 
Hereford association was formed, with membership extending throug 
counties of the southern valley area. 


Even while details of association organization were being worked 
out, plans were being made for the association's first sale, and it 
was on September 9, 1949, that 75 head of Herefords were offered 
by the association at the old Porterville Cash Auction Yard. 


Among consignors to that first sale were long-time breeders 
whose names were known throughout the West, and sdine were brand 
new in the cattle business: Omer Avery, A. H. Cobb, F. R. Farns- 
worth, Cyrille Faure and Giddings sil Pakiacesn of Porterville; Ted 
Cairns, L. V. Patterson, Sam Staut, S. E. Walters and Ed. Webb of 
Lindsay; Mrs. Frank Cooper of Tipton: E. L. Garner of Madera; Mil- 
ton Hadley and Elliott Farms of Visalia; Fred Vanderhoof of Wood- © 
lake and A. H. Karpe of Bakersfield. 


Incidentally, several of those breeders‘who consigned to the first 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford association sale also have animals in the 
1953 sale and have consistently supported this sale during the inter- 
vening years. 


While the 1949 Porterville sale was successful in many ways, the 
facilities that housed the sale were far from adequate and when it be- 
came apparent in 1950 that nothing better in the way of facilities 
could be offered in Porterville, association members decided to move 
the sale to the Tulare County Fair grounds in Tulare, where several 
successful association sales have since been held. 


But many association members felt that Porterville was the real 
home of the sale and that eventually the sale should be returned. 
They pointed out that Porterville is near the center of one of the 
viand'e greatest cattle producing areas — the foothills and high 
mountains lying north of the Tehachapis and extending along the east 
side of California's great central valley. 


And the bug-a-boo of that first sale — facilities — was taken 
care of by construction of a fair grounds in Porterville — a fair 
grounds built by the community without aid of state funds. 


‘s So this year the San Joaquin Valley Hereford association sale 
has been returned to its first home — Porterville, and the people of 
the community are looking forward to welcoming those cattlemen who 
come to town for the sale. 


Figuratively speaking, the keys to the city have been offered to 
the San Joaquin Valley Hereford association, and real western hospi- 
tality can be expected by consignors and buyers. 


But perhaps more important is the fact that through the years 
quality of animals presented by the association has constantly im- 
proves Buyers this year can expect fo find excellent range bull of- 
erings — animals with the depth, the bone, the width, the type and 
the blood lines that assure good calf crops and heavy weaners, which 
in turn assure a profitable cattle operation. 


FEED YOUR CORN 
By True D. Morse 


Under Secretary of Agriculture 


Earlier prospects indicated a 
continued build-up in cattle num- 
bers — with some predictions that 
100 million head might be reached 
before the cattle cycle turned 
down. Now farmers face quite a 
different prospect. Cattle slaugh- 
ter is up 329). It will not be so 
difficult to stabilize the cattle mar- 
ket or adjust the numbers down 
from 94 million head as it would 
have been from 100 million. 

Cows: heifers, and other stock 
cattle will be in demand again next 
spring when drought areas need 
breeding stock to replace those 
sig out this year. Cows at 
$100 to $125 per head will require 


much less investment than the $175 
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210 E. Oak 


PORTERVILLE ESCROW CO. 


Incorporated Under Laws of the State of California 
— FULLY BONDED — - 


Porterville, California 
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SELL TO THE GOVERNMENT, OR FEED IT? 


to $225 cows of a year ago. They 
may pay out faster and with less 
risk. Those with roughage and in 
areas where winter grazing can be 

rovided should consider possible 
ature demand before selling their 

ood stock cows and heifers. Some 

ave been buying stock cattle that 
are offered at distress prices as 
they look ahead to-the need for 
cattle to use grass. 

Low quality cows and irregular 
breeders should not be held, as 
there is even more need now to 
have efficient beef herds that will 
keep production costs low. Nor 
should hare be overstocking of 
grasslands — always an unwise 
practice. 

Average profits from cattle 
feeding may be realized this fall 
and winter, and during the year 


Buying or Selling — Protect 
Your Investment No Matter 


Complete, Prompt and 
Efficient Escrow Service. 


Consult 
PORTERVILLE ESCROW CO. 


215 E. Putnam 


PORTERVILLE. 


ahead. Cattle prices have come 
down more than feed prices, and 
the relationship between the two 
is back to about average. The 
beef steer-corn price ratio at Chi- 
cago is running about 15. In 1951 
it was almost 20. 

Cattle feeders had such unsatis- 

factory profits during the past 
ear — with many taking severe 
losses — that movement of cattle 
to feed-lots has been slow. But, be- 
fore experienced cattle feeders 
rule out feeding this year, they 
will re-figure the profit prospects 
on the basis of present feeder cat- 
tle prices and the cost of corn and 
other feeds. 

The temptation will be merely to 
store corn under the loan program 
and turn it over to the govern- 
ment. This may be much less 
profitable than feeding. Certainly 
able farmers will-want to return 
fertility to the soil by feeding their 
corn and other grains if they have 
reasonable confidence in the sta- 
bility of cattle prices. 

Hog prices are expected to con- 
tinue above those of.a year ago 


during the fall and winter. There |! 


will be the usual seasonal decline 
this fall but marketings of spring 
pigs started earlier this year, and 
many hogs weighing less than 206 
pounds had been slaughtered by 
Auaust Ist. Hog slaughter this fall 
tty winter will be sharply below 
last year because 10% fewer than 
last. This fact gives strength to 
the price outlook for both hogs 
and cattle. 

One of ithe unusual develop- 
ments of the past year was the fail- 
ure of farmers to respond to the 
very profitable corn-hog ratio, by 
increasing hog production. It rais- 
ed the question of whether it has 
become too easy to raise corn 
merely to sell to the government— 
rather than to go to the trouble of 
feeding hogs even when more pro- 

aie) eee ENS. 


WELCOME HOME 


ee A HEARTY WELCOME TO 
THE MEMBERS OF THE 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


MAY WE WISH YOU 
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A MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SALE. 


GREYHOUND LINES 


Phone 76 


, 


fits are realized in that way. 

The time for breeding sows for 
early spring litters is at and. 
(Sows bred November Ist will be 
due jto farrow February 22nd.—. 


Profits in lamb feeding, at pres- 
ent prices for feeder lambs, should 
be Birly good: if the demand for 
meat continues high. Feeder lamb 
prices. have been one-fourth or 
more below last year. 

The expansion of farm flocks of 
sheep is a constructive develop- 
ment. Itis helping to offset some 
of the declines in ranching areas. 
Profits from sheep now look much 
more attractive to farmers when 
compared with the lower prices 
of cattle. Farm flocks offer a 
source of supplementary income 
without much additional expense. 

The United States is producing 
less than one-third of the wool 
used in this country. Congress has 
| expressed its concern about the 
need for domestic wool by voting 
75-90%, price supports with an ob- 
jective of producing 360 million 
pounds of shorn wool. At average 
weights ver fleece this is equival- 
ent to around 45 to 50 million 
sheep on farms and ranches of the 
United States. Our present sheep 
population is only a little over 30 
million. The rate of sheep and 
lamb slaughter — plus drought dif- 
ficulties — indicates that sheep 
numbers may be declining this year 
instead of increasing. This adds 
strength to the profit prospects 
from sheep for future years. 


4953 


‘Thursday, December 10, - 
Dairying again. looks ‘more’ at- 
tractive as compared with beef 
cattle. More farmers will appar- 
ently be seeking the stability and 
security of income which milk cows 
produce, under good management. 
New farmers and those who have 
not established a financial position 
should be encouraged to consider 
dairying. It is an enterprise es- 
pecially adapted to family operat- 
farms. 


Major farm paneernay prob- , 
e operations ° 


lems are ahead as t 
of the acreage restriction laws are 
put into effect. Crop acreages will 

e reshuffled; more feed crops will 
be grown. Farmers are faced with 
the great big problem of what to 
do with 16.6 million acres that the 
law and referendum vote indicate 
may be taken out of wheat pro- 
duction. Cotton farmers face sim- 
ilar prospects — a 90% support 
price — but what to do with a big 
acreage of crop land if a referen- 
dum vote is called and approved. 


The Specs of lower livestock 
and milk prices, as well as the feed 
shortages caused by drought, 
makes it necessary for Asi and 
livestock men all across the nation 
to give special attention to hold- 
ing down feed expenses! 

|. Low grade roughages can be 
supplemented with a variety of 
feéds. 


2. More local grinding and mix- * 


ing to use home-grown feeds will 
be a valuable service. 
3. Balancing rations or at least 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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PROTECT YOUR CATTLE 


from 


CATTLE GRUBS 
with 
ORTHO CATTLE GRUB 
SPRAY OR DUST 


Reduces Grub Losses — Increases Your Profits 


1 a specially formulated Rotenone product designed to give you 
outstanding control of the world's most expensive insect pest, the 


cattle grub (Ox Warble, Heel 


Fly). Ortho Cattle Grub Con- 


trol is formulated for use as a spray, a dip, or as a dust. It 
mixes readily with water to form a liquid insecticide that can be 
used in a power sprayer or dip tank. Used dry it makes an 


effective dust when rubbed or 


brushed into the grub holes. 


California 
Spray - Chemical 
Corporation 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


HIGHWAY 65.AND IST AVE. 
LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 
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By William Peters 
(Special To The Farm Tribune) 

Poultry nutritionists estimate 
that last year the country's broiler 
industry lost more than $50,000,- 
000 because of air sac disease. 
What are they doing to solve the 
problem? They're trying — and 
with success—tha ‘wonder drugs’ 
on the microscopic villains. 

Air sac disease is somewhat like 
pleurisy in humans. It saps _the 
chickens’ ability to use, the feed 
he eats and consequently costs the 
farmer a lot of extra money to 
get the sick bird to market weight. 

To show the positive effect of 
feeding Aureomycin — known 
scientifically as chlortetracyline — 
feed supplements in cases of air 
ac, the writer tells of a commer- 
cial flock he was called in to help 
with last winter. : 

A Delaware farmer had 20,000 
Barred Rock Cross broilers that 
showed symptoms of air sac_dis- 
ease at six weeks. The definite 
diagnosis of the presence of the 
disease was confirmed and certi- 
fied by two independent diagnos- 
tic laboratories. 

At this point, arrangements 
were made with the farmer to use 
the birds in an experiment on the 
control of the disease. The flock 
was left right on the farm under 
the conditions in which they had 
been living for the first six weeks. 
All that was done was to divide 
the birds into two. groups — one 
group to receive high level supple- 
mentation with Aureomycin and |ington. 


the other group to be the con- |scientific 
vp ie a at aay gs SS 


trol. 


For two weeks the first group 
was fed 400 grams of Aureomycin 
per ton of feed. Then he reduced 
the ration to 100 grams for the 
next four weeks. The control batch 
was given their regular diet with- 
out the antibiotic. 

At twelve weeks of age all of 
the birds were taken to market and 
the two groups compared. The 
comparison showed that the birds 
fed Aureomycin weighed approxi- 
mately 9% more, required 63% 
less feed and suffered 5%, fewer 
losses by death from air sac dis- 
ease. 

This wasn't an isolated case 
either, if repeated 100 times it 
would come out the same way 99 
times and each time it would 
prove that air sac disease can be 
controlled." 

Such high level feeding of an 
antibiotic for a short period of 
time in order to curb a disease 
outbreak, according ‘to physiolo- 


tion: Is any of the antibiotic so 
fed to animals present in the tis- 
sues of the animal when it reaches 
the consumer? 

In continuing research into farm 
lot application of antibiotics, Dr. 
Harry P. Broquist and Richard 
Kohler, researchers, carried on ex- 
tensive investigations on this prob- 
lem. 

Recently Dr. Broquist gave a 
paper on the experiments at a 
symposium on antibiotics in Wash- 
He announces then that 

evidence shows that 
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BETTER MILKI. 


man who milks 


De Laval Better Milking is just as important to the 
only a few cows as it is to the larger herd owner. 
iki . «quicker cow response . . . highest, uniform production ... 
healthier udders . . . cleaner milk... safe and dependable milking 
regardless of operators — these De Laval Milker results are essential 
to every dai ‘an regardless of size of herd. 
That’s why so many smaller herd owners are installing De Laval 
Milkers ... which even in the smallest dairies soon pay for themselves. 


2 GREAT DE LAVAL MILKERS 
De Laval Magnetic seseoway Milker 


Correct, uniform milking always. Magnetically con- 
trolled, uniform pulsations t in milking speed 
and action that never vaty, cannot be changed «ee 
provide best, fastest, cleanest milking. Ps] 


De Laval Sterling Milker 


De Laval quality milking at lower cost. Pulsator has §; 
only two moving parts. ling outfits 


ete Ster! 
..-or Sterling or double unity for De Laval 
Better Milki © present milker pipe line. 


Jones Hardware Co. 


Porterville, California 
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gists, brings up an important ques- | 


In another experiment 8-week- 
old chickens were fed Aureomy- 
cin for six days in amounts up to 
1000 grams per ton of feed in an 
leffort to obtain measurable 
amounts of antibiotic in the tis- 
sues. This level of antibiotic is far 
higher than is fed under actual con- 
ditions. 

The antibiotic was detected in 
minute amounts (about | part to 


when Aureomycin is fed to poul- 
try and pigs in Hiatapeutte | 
amounts it doesn't show up in the 
meat at the butcher shop. 

Dr. Broquist said that earlier 
experiments ‘indicated that the 
feeding of Aureomycin to farm 
animals in untvonal. amounts (10 
to 20 grams per ton of feed) did 
not produce the antibiotic in tis- 
sues of the animal and that the 
experiment he was ‘reporting on | 
was concerned with high level|!0,000,000 parts of tissue) in the 
feeding of the antibiotic. liver and muscle of the chickens 

The nutritionist fed the anti-|fed 200 grams per ton. 
biotic to chickens in amounts of | In every instance,"' according 
50, 100 and 200 grams per ton |to Dr. Broquist, ‘'where the anti- 
of feed for varying periods of|@ 
time. At certain. intervals the 
chickens were sacrificed and their 
tissue. tested for antibiotic con- 
tent. Of this experiment, Dr. Bro- 
quist said: 

"No Aureomycin could be de- 
tected in the liver or muscle of 
chickens fed 50 grams of the anti- 
biotic per ton of feed for twelve 
consecutive weeks and this was 
also true for chickens fed 200 
Laramns per ton for six days.’ 


Cow's Teeth Not 
Sure Sign Of Age 


A cow's teeth is no longer a 
good measure of age, says the 
American Veterinary Medical as- 
sociation, and cattlemen who judge 
age thusly may be badly fooled. 

Horses’ ages may be accurately 
determined by their teeth, but a 
new dental timetable is needed for 
cows. The schedule that may have 
been true many years ago for slow 
developing breeds: is no longer 
correct. 


Antobiotics in the feed of youn 
calves will increase their growt 
rate. However, if the antibiotics 
are continued too long, the advan- 
tage is lost because the drugs in- 
terfere with ruminant digestion. 
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Poultry Producers 


DISEASE 


biotic was detected in the raw 
fissue, it was completely destroyed 
when the tissue was cooked. More- 
over, when Aureomycin was with. 
drawn from the diet one or two 
days prior to slaughter, the anti- 
biotic could not be demonstrated 
in the liver or muscle.” 

"It is apparent," said Dr. Bro-. 
quist,. ‘that when Aureomycin is 
fed to chickens at levels sufticient- 
ly high to be detected in the 
meat or the blood, the antibiotic 
rapidity disappears from the body 
if it is removed from the 
shortly before slaughter.” 


Phone 1660-J 
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CALF FEEDING 
By Bernard Robbas 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Due to the present situation in 
the livestock industry, there ap- 
. pears to be a trend toward increas- 
ang the efficiency of each animal 
antil rather than emphasis on vol- 
ame numbers. The: braod cow is 
the factory, so let's explore wa 
to increase her efficiency, result 
_ in higher ways: to increase: her 
iciency, resulting in higher per- 
centage calf crop and heavier 
‘weaning weights, the combination 
of which means increased profits to 
raiser. 
Which phase is the most im- 
Abi in her production cycle? 
uring the breeding season, dur- 
es the pregnancy period or is it 
er the calf is ate The ans- 
wer is that they are all equally im- 
et and any weakness in the 
eeding and ‘management of any 
one of these periods may seriously 
affect the results hoped for in our 
ultimate goal. 
Increased calf crops, heavier 
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weaning weights, etc., are depend-|and increased mortality. 

ent on many factors, among which| Salt deficiency is manifested by 

are the nutritional level of the intense craving for salt, lack of ap- 

cows, vigor and activity of the] ott6 and unthrifty condition 

bulls and diseases. This article is se fF bh £ oh ve 

concerned mainly with the nutri- Brest sympiioris OF phosphor: 
ous deficiency are decreases in 


tional level, giving special empha- | ° : 
: eae ~ |blood phosphorus, appetite and 
sis on range deficiencies and their rate of gain” Milk: production 


effects on calf crops and corres- falls off. D d ‘te the 
ponding corrective measures|i7 5% ~opraved appenite may 
lead to excessive salt ingestion 


rieuuge. the Gag ot Supp ee and, in the absence of bones, to 


The role of supplements will be | the chewing of wood and eating, of 
to supply deficiencies that exist in int, Phosphorus content generally 
range forage, pastures or in hays. | decreases markedly when plants 
Livestock require protiens, en-|are fully mature and this decrease, 
ergy, vifamins and minerals. The|along with protein deficiency, 
National Research council gives. commonly occurs when cattle must 
this information: subsist for long periods on mature, 
Shortage of protein is a com-|non-leguminous dried grasses and 
mon deficiency of range cattle. It | herbs. 
results in poor growth, depressed} Calcium deficiency in beef cat- 
appetite, reduced milk secretion. |tle is comparatively rare and mild. 
irregular estrus and loss of weight. | Dried mature range forage, if pre- 
Lack of sufficient total feed is|dominantly grasses, may contain 
probably the most common defi-|less than required minimum quan- 
ciency in beef cattle, the results| tities; cereal straws are usually de- 
being ‘slowing or cessation of|ficient. Severe privation may so 
growth (including skeletal growth), |deplete the bones of calcium and 
loss in weight, reproduction failure | phosphorus that fractures may o¢c- 
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erelord Sale- 


phorus by bone meal, dicalcium 
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cur. 

Trace Minerals — lodine, mag- 
nesium, iron, copper, cobalt are 
also needed. 

Vitamin A deficiency results in 
night blindness. Severe diarrhea 
in young calves and intermittent 
diarrhea in advanced stages of de- 
ficiency in adults are characteris- 
tic. Deficiency in the pregnant 
animal results in abortion or birth 
at term of death or weak calves. 

Vitamin D deficiency in the 
pregnant female may result in 
death, weak or deformed calves at 
birth. 

Anyone reading the above would 
almost want to sell his cows. How- 
ever, it is not as bad as it sounds 
because there are ways of ade- 
quately supplying these deficien- 
cies. 

Proteins are provided by feeds 
such as cottonseed, soybean, lin- 
seed, urea and legume hays, such 
as alfalfa. Energy is supplied by 
grains, such as gene and corn, 
and by ‘molasses and hays. Phos- 


— 


mal. 

Where ‘cows are wintered on 
harvested hays, deficiencies of 
hays must be supplemented. With 
legume or mixed legumes hay the 
main problem is energy, so two to 
four pounds. of low protein pellets 
should be adequate. The vitamin 
A content of the jhay should be 
noted because. poorly cured hay, 
or hay that has been stored more 
than a year, may be low. 

Cereal hays, such as oat hay, are 
especially low in proteins and vita- 
mins. Two to, three pounds of a 
high protein pellet or three to four 
ete of a medium protein pel- 
et should be fed. Unless the sup- 
plement is fortified with Vitamin 
A, three to four pounds of green 
alfalfa hay thou: be fed. 


We don't iusually worry about 
trouble from stele! seni ey but if? 
can happen.’ When cows are fed 

liberally at calving, after having 

been on a low plane of nutrition, 
during the gestation period, the 

milk flow is stimulated. The calves, 

being weak at birth, can't seem to 

assimilate this ‘large flow of milk 

and may scour and die. They 

aren't used to all this prosperity. 

Well, say it's breeding season 
now, so tet's worry about getting 
the cows with calf. Assuming the 
bull is willing, let's consider some 
of the factors affecting her coming 
into heat and conceiving. 

Occurrences of heat periods is 
an extremely delicate indicator of 
how well the body processes are 
functioning. Cows, thin at calving, 
with the heavy drain on their, 
bodies during lacation will often 
miss coming in heat and not have 
a calf the following year. Cows in 
good flesh at calving, but poorly” 
fed during lacation, may also af 
ten exhibit no indication of heat. 

Seems that nature is again pro- 
tecting the life of the mother by 
stopping further reproduction be- 
cause of conditions unfavorable to 
the survival of both the dam and 
her offspring. 

Therefore, deficiencies such as 
proteins, minerals, vitamin A or 
total feed intake may prevent heat 
periods or cause irregularities. 

This about sums up the article. 
We didn't quite get a 100% calf 
crop (had one lazy bull.) Supple- 
menting pays if it is done well 
enough to produce results. 
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It is doubtful whether a parallel 
exists by which to make compari- 
son for the coming change in the 
hog industry. Seldom, if ever, has 
any livestock product been faced 


with an almost complete reversal 
of ave as we are witnessing in the 


market demands for hogs today. 
The short bodied» short legged, 
broad shouldered porkers that 
were the pride and joy of swine 
raisers a few short years ago are 
about as unpopular today with the 
housewife as they are unprofitable 
to the packers. 

As a result, producers are being 
encouraged to produce a more de- 
sirable meat type hog. The far- 
mers, will of course, conform to 
the market's demand for the less 
lardy hogs — but with some re- 
luctance, for the ‘objectionable 
porkers'' were the results of nearly 
100 years of breeding to make 
them the livestock world's most ef- 
ficient converters of grains. It 
means that swine raisers will either 
have to breed off the unwanted 
fat of the present breeds or rele- 


A NEW LOOK 


gate them to ithe position of the | types 


"dodo" in favor of the Tamworths 
and Yorkshires. 
In the past few years, the kinds 


of pork demanded by consumers 
has changed considerably. There 
has been an increasing perference 
for lean cuts of pork over fat cuts 
and lard. The prices of hams, loins 
and shoulders have become higher 
relative to other fat pork cuts. For 
a number of years this has meant 
that an increasing part of the total 
value of a hog carcass, and conse- 
quently — the live hog, has come 
from the lean cuts. ; 

It is imperative the entire indus- 
try recognize the change which has 
occured in the demand for ard. 
The. loss of foreign lard markets, 
and ‘the decline in the provious 
proportion of lard in our local 


domestic consumption of edible 


fats and oils» has reduced the value 
of lard substantially below its past 
relationship to live hogs. Produc- 
ers must understand the effects of 
narrower outlets for lard, and un- 
dertake to produce good quality, 
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leaner type hogs. 
So far, producers have modified 


Brucellosis Program 


only slightly the methods of raising To Be Extended 


and marketing hogs in response to 
the changing conditions demanded 
by consumers. One reason given 
for this slow change is the lack of 
any ‘'‘premium'' for the meat-type 
hog over the fat-type. Most pro- 
ducers feel that {there should be 
more spread between the prices 
meat pore pay for the two 

efore there is an incentive 
to make the change.’ 

The type of hog the packer 
would like to see has a longer side, 
longer legs, trim. jowl, medium 
body depth and a well rounded but 
not so chubby ham. This type hog 
is present to some extent in most 
breeds, it will be up to the hog 
raiser to emphasize the desirable 
points in future breeding pro- 
grams. 

With that type of hog in mind, 
market grades have been set up 
with an attempt to pay higher 
prices for number one choice hogs. 
But since sorting hogs according to 
grades at the auction yards is 
somewhat of a problem, with a few 
top choice hogs in each group: 
most buyers continue to buy on an 
overall grade. Until such time 
when producers can be assured 
better prices for the leaner hogs, 
changes to the newer types will be 
slow in coming. 

Farmers agree the production of 
high quality meat-type hogs rep- 
resents a progressive change in the 
best interest of the pork industry 
who must keep abreast of the mar- 
ket demands. But of equal im- 
portance to them is the consider- 
able research being conducted 
into new uses for animal fats, in- 
cluding pork fats. It is within the 
range of possibility that new and 
profitable uses for pork fat will be 
discovered, in which case, there 
might be a reversal of present em- 
phasis on meat type hogs. So the 
farmer prefers to exercise caution 
in faking changes in his breeding 
program. 

In addition ‘to research in pork 
fats, much new work has been done 
to discover improved methods for 
storing and preserving pork prod- 
ucts. Developments in this field 
could change substantially the pro- 
duction and price relationships we 
now regard as normal for the in- 
dustry. 

Looking at the current supply 
and demand for hogs it is expected 
that in the next months a stronger 
damand for pork will be observed 
with fewer hogs on hand to meet 
the supply. The question of wheth- 
er to increase ones herd, decrease 
it, or remain steady is a problem 
each individual hog raiser must as- 
certain for himself. Inasmuch, as 
a finished hog represents about 
80 percent grain ration, the mar- 
ket value of the hog must be 
weighed against the cash value of 
the feed consumed in determining 
his farm program. 

For the past year and a half. 
hog production has taken a down- 
ward trend with a number of rea- 
sons accounting for the reduced 


farrowings. The major factor has || 


been the unfavorable hog, feed 
ratio. However, indications are 
that for the coming year cheaper 
grains are in the offing. Should 
that exist, it is almost certain that 
increased production of about five 
percent can be foreseen. 
doubtful whether production will 
be increased beyond the 1952 con- 
sumption of 72 pounds per capita. 
The demand for pork fluctuates 
with employment of the nation's 
workers. When full employment at 
adequate wages prevails, the 
people spend about six percent 
of their disposable income o 
meat, with pork accounting for ap- 
proximately one half the total. 


b= | 


California gasoline taxes 
amounted to $180 million last year; 
taxes on distilled spirits, beer and 
wine ran over $19 million; mixing 
of gasoline and spirits accounted 
for an average o 
day in the state, at an average 
cost of almost a million dollars a 
month. 


ears 


It is |# 


10 fatalities a|} 


The state of California is plan- 
ning to extend its brucellosis con- 
trol program by providing an op- 
tional vaccination service for dairy 
cattle over one year of age. 

The state program at present 
calls for the vaccination of dairy 
calves between the ages of six and 
12 months and the optional vac- 
cination of calves of beef breeds 
of the same ages. 

Los Angeles area dairymen are 
particularly interested in the exten- 
sion since their herd replacements 


are almost entirely adult animals | 


coming from other states, thus not 
permitine the advantage of rapid- 
y building up a brucellosis immune 
herd. 

Dr. J. E. Stuart, chief of the Di- 
vision of Animal Industry, said: 
"Most of the replacements they 
make are -animals that are free 
from brucellosis and, in order to 
establish an immune herd, they find 
it necessary to vaccinate these 
adult animals. However, the vac- 
cination will cause the animals to 


are made and it is not possible by 
methods we have at present to 
establish the difference between a 
vaccination-made reaction and a 
reaction caused by the disease. 
"The purpose of the regulation 
under which the program will be 


these owners to have such 
tested for brucellosis. If the 
mals are found to react negati 
to the tests then the owners 
voluntarily have them vaccinates 

officially and identified by tattoos. 
as officially vaccinated negative 


cattle.” 


Expense of the testing: vaccinat- 
ing and vaccine will all be met by: 
the cattle owners at no cost to the 
state, Dr. Stuart said, and the pro- 
posed regulation would terminate 
in 1958. 


Charollaise 
Registry Started 


Charollaise Cattle Raisers asso- 
ciation now. has teams in the field 
to inspect and appraise Charollaise 
|cattle offered for registration. 

Cattle having 31/32 or more 
Charollaise blood shall be register- 
ed as pure-blood. Other cattle 
having ie than 31/32 Charollaise . 
blood, but not less than one-fourth, 
will be .eligible for appraisal and 
recordation in the association, cer- 
tifying the percentage of Charol- 
laise blood and-other breedings of 
; animal. 


A new, scourable wool paint, de- 
veloped by the USDA: is working 
out well in experimental branding 
of Utah sheep flocks. 
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By Merton Moore 
Albers Research Station 


(Special to The Farm Tribune) 

In the poultry business, as in 
most businesses, improved meth- 
ods of operation are found and the 
old ideas, like high button shoes, 
are thrown in the attic and forgot- 
ten. Sometimes we move too tast 


Welcome Cattlemen! 


and we forget too easily many o 
the old ideas that are basic. Let's 
just go up to the attic and rum- 
mage through some of the poultry- 
man's practices that perhaps 
should be brought back down and 
put to work. 

How about the question of 
space? Too often a poultryman 
takes a bunch of culls from a nice 
flock of pullets. The big and sassy 
birds take over the- situation. 
You've seen them. If there isn't 
enough water, enough hopper or 
roost space, it isn't the sassy ones 
who go without — it's the timid 
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1% DON'T THROW AWAY YOUR 
HIGH-BUTTON SHOES 


¢|breathing strong ammonia fumes 
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But we have, we hope» offered a 
few reminders that the up-to-date 
develoaments, of which there are 
many, should not be permitted to 
close our eyes.to many others that 
are still important. As a matter of 
fact, there has probably been no 
time in the past when it was as 
vital as it is today to retain those 
ideas that really worked. 
Better look over those high but-. 
: ton shoes in your attic — and if 
And certainly in these days of built- the:shoe fits — wear it! 
up litter we know it was overdone. j . 
But are we imagining things when Antipyrine Used 


we say that what with all of the To Tell Fatness 


disease-fighting equipment we rie 
have today, the old-fashioned sani-| Use of the drug, antipyrine, now 


tation has about dropped out of | makes it possible to determine the 
sight and should be brought back? fatness’ of animals during their 
Personally, we can't believe that [arowing period» however, the tests 
have practical value usually in ex- 
fowl and [perimental projects. 

certainly the accumulations which Antipyrine is injected into grow- 
attract flies are undesirable. As a|ing animals; the drug is absorbed 
matter of fact, the immunity built |by the animal's system; fat takes 
up by flies in many areas to sprays | up only a small portion of the drug, 
that originally held them in check |so by taking blood tests and apply- 
is a strong argument against the jing a mathematical formula, per- 
accumulation of droppings. It|centage of the animal's weight in 
seems to us that more sanitation |fat can be determined. 


would be a better practice these — 
FOR TOP RANGE BULLS, the 


days than what we now appear to 

be employing. San Joaquin Valley Hereford Asso- 
And so we might go on and on. |ciation sale at the Porterville Fair 

We [have not touched upon such |grounds, December 12. 


"old-fashioned" ideas as: |. Check- 


all day is good for man or 


Porterville ing to be sure one is not over-| Electrical branding is becoming 


feeding or under-feeding scratch |more popular with cattlemen. 

grains; 2. Keep visitors: out of the 
oultry house; 3. Watching for} DON'T MISS the Hereford sale 

roody hens, and a host of others. !in Porterville December !2. 


1140 W. Olive 


smaller bird — and they stay small- 
er and become more timid until 
they are culls. Enough room for 
all would, in many cases, mean the 
difference between a fine flock and 
only a partly fine flock. 

Oh, yes, and here's that poultry- 
man who changed from feeding 
mash and scratch to feeding an 
all-mash ration. He didn't realize 
that this made a lot of difference 
in the hopper room required. Every |] 
mouthful the pullets ate on all 
mash now came from the feed hop- 
ee whereas, when scratch had 

een fed, separately, it was being || 
icked out of the litter by the 
bieds. When three feed hoppers 
were used for the all-mash system |] 
where two had been used for the 
other plan» much improvement in 
the health and productiveness of 
the whole flock was noted. 

Such simple, “old-fashioned” 
ideas as using |3 hours of light 
on the laying flock in the Fall are 
worthy of most careful considera- 
tion. When the days get shorter, 
egg production falls off, sometimes 
quite suddenly and quite drasti- 
cally. unless the laying house is 
artificially lighted in the early 
morning or the late afternoon té 
stretch the day to 13 hours. 

Twenty years ago the most suc- 
cessful poultrymen were always 
alert to the danger of parasite-in- 
festation. Lice, mites, fleas, tape 
worms and round worms were never 
allowed to gain a foothold and if 
| any of them were discovered, the 
poultrymen knew the most practi- 
cal steps to combat them. But 
more important still, perhaps, 
every effort was made to keep the |} 
flock free from such trouble — |} 
some are costly enemies in the |} 
first place. It is of interest in pass- || 
ing to note that at the Albers |} 
Research Farm, except where para- || 
sites have been introduced for 
study, and where they have always 
been kept under control, there 
have been no lice» mites, or worms |} 
through all the years. 

In this connection, another “high 
button shoe" idea concerns feed 
waste. We say, “in this connec- }} 
tion,’ because if wild birds such as |} 
sparrows get into a poultry estab- 
lishment they not only consume || 
much feed but may introduce para- |} 
sites. Feed ‘wastage is also com- || 
ynon where rats and mice are not || 
controlled and where feeding || 
equipment is not organized to pre- |} 
vent it. Se 

And there are’ many more of || 
these “old-fashioned” ideas but || 
we want particularly to consider || 
that "old shoe" — sanitation. 

We'll admit in the old days we || 
all had reason to grow tired of 
this word. It seemed as though || 
whenever anybody had trouble and 
he asked what was the matter, he| 
ved a sermon on sanitation. 


Harry J. Johnson ©. | 
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fornia Extension Service. 
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By Robert F. Miller 
‘~ Farm Advisor 
Making five beef animals out 
of every four is the job of the com- 
mercial feed lots located in Tulare 
county. This is not done literally, 
of course, but by the time the ani- 
mals are fattened each has gained 
20% or more in weight. Thus, 
four fattened animals equal in 
weight five of the original animals. 
Not only is our meat supply in- 
creased but the quality of this fed 
beef is far superior to that coming 


eer Tuan ngs hae a 
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from half fat cattle. Next to re- 
tail price, table quality is probably 
the most important item consid- 
ered by the consumer. It might 
be said that the memory of a good 
steak or roast lingers long after 
the price is forgotten. At one 
time» only the more exclusive res- 
taurants featured ‘Kansas City 
Corn Fed Beef.’ Now, fed beef 
can be purchased at almost any 
butcher shop. Exclusive restaur- 
ants still feature Kansas City fed 
beef but chances are it is Califor- 
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Artificially Inseminated Holstein Heifers, M. O. France Ranch, 
Out of Neptune, Proven U.S. D. A. Bull 


TONY BARCELLOS, Woodville Dairyman 


“Rate of conception equals any bulls we have used. Service is very good." 


nia fed or even Tulare county fed. 
The business of fattening cattle 


in feed lots has grown rapidly in 
recent years. The principle growth 
has occurred in the southern half 
of California. Several reasons have 
influenced growth in this area. The 
mild climate accompanied by low 
amounts of rainfall assures’ cattle 
of good gains year around. There 
is also an excellent market for 
the dressed beef in the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area. 


Tulare county is well represented 
in this feed lot business. Lots 
within the county have increased in 
both size and number. It-is esti- 
mated that over 100,000 head of 
cattle have been fattened in lots 
in Tulare county during the past 
year. 

Tulare county is well suited to 
this ifeed lot activity. The climate 
is mild and it is within easy ship- 
ping distance to the Los Angeles 
market. Another big advantage 
Tulare county has is the proximity 
of an available feed supply. Thou- 
sands of acres of land are devoted 
to (the production of alfalfa hay 
and barley in the Southern San 
Joaquin valley. In addition, cot- 
tonseed meal and cottonseed hulls 
are available as a by-product of 
the large local cotton industry. 

The large number of feed lots 
located in the West and the rela- 
tively high cost of each individual 
lot indicates that feed lot fatten- 
ing of cattle is big business. One 
factor influencing the sustained 
and stable increase in feed lot 


SID LONGACRE, Purebred Jersey Breeder 


"Results so far are satisfactory. We intend to extend the service in the future." 


LONG TERM DAIRY 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Statisticians in the USDA have 
analyzed what seems to be a de- 
creased demand for butterfat. A 
slight decline is evident in the aver- 
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the price ratio between butter and 
margarine has played some part in 


|the situation. 


Thus far few if any uses for but- 
ter have been supplied that will 
meet the competition with cheap- 
er fats. The tremendous promo- 


age fat content of fluid whole milk jy: 0. effort engaged in by the mar- 


and the consumption of fluid cream 
has declined the Department says. 

onsumers seem, in’ many cases, to 
be inclined to restrict the intake of 
fatty foods. Vegetable fats have 
often been substituted for butter 
and for frozen desserts. Naturally 


ing practices of some of the larger 
chain grocery stores. These stores 
have retailed the better grades of 
meat exclusively and in so doing 
they have educated the consuming 
public to top grade fed beef. 
The retail buyers prefer this 
meat over lower grades even 
though it is higher in price. In 
fact, due to modern merchandis- 
ing methods, advertising and high 
consumer income, the demand for 
the better grades of meat is great- 
er today than ever before and the 
end of this demand is not yet in 
sight. 

It is not realized generally but 
feed lot activity has done much 
to bring stability to the cattle mar- 
et. No longer is it necessary to 
sell cattle as soon as the natural 
grass dries. These cattle can be 
eee in the feed lot and be mar- 
eted in an orderly fashion. 


function to tthe owner of irrigated 
pasture. When the pasture season 
is over he is not forced to sell but 
can place his grass fat cattle on 
ee and market them as he sees 
it. 

It is a well known fact that over 
the long run, quality pays off in 
the livestock business. Making 
feeder cattle into top quality meat 
is the job of the feed lots. Since 
quality is always in demand _ it 
looks Tike this feed lot business is 


THIS IS WHAT WE THINK «x 


M. O. FRANCE, Porterville Dairyman 


RAY KENNEDY, Purebred Guernsey Breeder 


PAUL GRIEWAHN, Porterville Representative 
24-HOUR RADIO DISPATCH SERVICE 


Feed lots can serve the same] 


arine manufacturers has of recent’ 
date been followed by a similar 
united drive for dairy education to 
stimulate cosumer demand. This, 
has been a necessary move for the 
dairyman, states the Department, 
because only Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota now prohibit the sale of 
yellow margarine. 

However, the dairy industry as a 
whole has enjoyed an increase de- 
mand for fluid milk and whole milk 
products. Per capita consumption 


creased and solids-not-fat have a 
| much improved demand. 


: ie cheese and ice cream have in- 


| Mixture of one part of Pheno- 
'thiazine and nine parts salt, free 
fed, has proved effective in keep- 
ing down the parasite egg count 
in sheep. 


|, QUALITY RANGE BULLS will 


be offered at the San Joaquin Val-* 


ley Hereford Association sale in 
Porterville December 12. 


Federal indemnity payments to” 


owners of cattle slaughtered in the 
brucellosis eradication program 
have been reduced to $9.00 for 
grade animals, $18.00 for pure- 


reds. 


FOR TOP RANGE BULLS, the 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford Asso- 
ciation sale at the Porterville Fair 
grounds, December 12. 


Lysine is one of the most diffi- 
cult food elements to supply, yet 
is one of the most needed in diet 
of young turkeys. 


WE'LL SEE YOU at the San« 


Joaquin Hereford Association sale 
in Porterville, December 12. 


"Calves show excellent type and conformation. Well 
pleased with service." 


“Bulls used by the association are of top quality out of 
some of the best bloodlines." 


, * THE OPINIONS EXPRESSED HERE WERE GATHERED BY BILL REECE, FARM TRIBUNE NEWS EDITOR 
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Valley Artificial Breeders Association 
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to It has long been known that|made sim 

his, * the dairy farmer is one of our!tion, 

he hardest working people, but just | equipment 

nt, how hard he works has not been 

in- fully realized until recently when 

of a series of studies was conducted 
by Dr. L. C. Cunningham, the 

5a agricultural economist of Cornell 

1e- University. At the conclusion of 

vilk his. studies, Doctor Cunningham 

on pointed out that few people, in- 

in- cluding coal miners, have a 

a heavier workload than the dairy 
farmer. Doctor Cunningham esti- 
mates that if you have 25 cows 

10- you lift a total of more than 500 

ee tons at least once during each 

p= year. 

int But if you are a dairy farmer, 
don't rush out and sell your cows 
and turn to some other business | ment?'' 

vill , because now, at long last, full- 

al-* scale mechanization is jee for the 

in dairy farmer. Complete mechan- 
ization of the milking routine, and 

; » washing of the equipment, is ob- 

to” tainable with the De Laval Com- 

he bine Milker. 

ary And now that the milking and 

for equipment washing routine is 

re- a 

he 
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grain and feed handling 
manufacturers have 
joined in the development and 
production of equipment to make 
the dairy farmer's life a much 
more leisurely one through me- 
chanization of the feeding rou- 
tines. Bulk handling of feed is be- 
ing quickly adopted in many sec- 
tions throughout the country. 


About now perhaps you are 
saying if you are a dairy farmer 
— “It's good that dairy farming 
is being mechanized but why 
hasn't this been done before? 
Why has the dairy farmer had to 
do most of his work manually while 
fields are being sown and _har- 
vested with mechanical equip- 
The answer is that it 
hasn't been a very simple matter 
to develop mechanical milkers in 
the first place, because, while you 
may not have thought of it in 
just this way, it is true that the 
milking machine is the only piece 
of equipment which is attached 
to a living being, and therefore 
the element of how this being 
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Meat Cut To Order 


QUARTERS — HALVES — WHOLE 


BEEF — PORK — LAMB 


231 S. Main 


Bestway Foods | 
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ter. To fully realize how long 
man has attempted to develop a 
satisfactory method of milking 
cows with a machine, we should 
go back for a moment to milking 
machine history. 

First of all, we should point out 
that the ancestors of the modern 
cow were primitive animals with 
very small udders, and it has taken 
many years of careful develop- 
ment by our dairy farmers and 
breed associations to bring out 


the best features of the cow as{ 


we know it today and increase her 
milk production capacity. The 
milking of cows isn't a recent de- 
velopment. There are pictures in 
tombs of old Egypt showing cows 
being milked, and just a few 
months ago still more new sketch- 
es were Four on a cave wall in- 
dicating that thousands of years 
ago man knew that cow's milk was 
good for him. 

The idea of using a machine to 
milk a cow isn't new either. Ever 
since the Civil War many people 
attempted to produce a milker 

oth in Europe and in this country, 
but since electricity was not avail- 
able at the time, for the most 
part these were based on similar 
ideas as the old hand-operated 
water pumps. 

In 1894, Dr. De Laval, who was 

the inventor of the first centri- 
fugal separator, started experi- 
menting with machine milking. He 
made up a number of milkers — 
one of which was of a suspended 
type. This was quickly discarded 
as being unsatisfactory in per- 
formance. It wasn't until 1918 that 
Dr. De Laval was satisfied that his 
efforts produced a_ satisfactory 
machine. This was known as the 
double pipeline milker, and it was 
at this point that the great 
change-over from hand-milking be- 
gan to get under way. 
‘ But even then, there were fur- 
ther obstacles because most of 
the dairy farmers at that time 
were not as progressive and as 
mechanically-minded as are our 
dairy farmers of today. They were 
hard: to convince that a machine 
could do the job of milking as 
well as they could by hand. 

Then a further great step was 
taken in 1928 when the DeLaval 
Magnetic Milker was introduced. 
The Magnetic Milker incorporated 
a _mercoid timer on the pump 
which absolutely contieted the 
pulsations. It was tamper-proof 
and made possible absolutely uni- 
form milking action. This develop- 
ment brought about one of the 
most rapid changes in dairy farm- 
ing history, for within a few years 
thousands upon thousands of dairy 
farmers changed from hand-milk- 
ing to milking by machine. 

Practically simultaneously with 
this development, Dr. De Laval in- 
stalled the first Combine Milker 
at the United States Experimental 
farm at Beltsville. Md. This ma- 
chine eliminated the need for 
carrying, weighing and pouring 
milk, as the milk was automatically 
weighed and then released into 
sanitary pipe which converey it 
automatically into 40-quart cans. 

This Combine Milker, over the 
years, was put through a number 
of very rigid tests, all of which it 
passed with flying colors. So, 
shortly afterwards, a number of 
other Combine Milkers were in- 
stalled but most of these were 
used by the large commercial 
dairy farms. While it was true 
that the Combine Milking System 
was entirely practical for smaller 
dairies at this time, few dairy 
farmers used them. The reason 
for this was that most dairy far- 
mers had just ‘about ‘been con- 
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ple through mechaniza-| would react entered into the mat- 


vinced of the merits of the bucket 
type milker, and with the: develop- | inexpensive fo install: and 
ment of the Combine Milker com- | operate. ees 
ing so close upon the heels of the 
development of the bucket type the chief of the 
milker, it was not too easy to 
grasp the further advantages. 
However, the labor shortages |can be used by any 
created by the last war broughtton h 
about a still further change to operated by h 
mechanical milking of the bucket 
type and these labor 
also_added impetus to the swing 


The DeLaval Speedette Milker, | pions." 
which was developed to meet the|sands of cows who 
roblems of the dairy | awards for their milk and butter- 

one to 10 cows, of |fat production. This milker is fool- 


which there are several million in (Continued On Next Page 
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pulsator milkers. ft has.a’ 
with only two avin 
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‘The ‘De Laval Sterling ‘Mill 
neumatic + 


is present pipeline and. 
is present milker 
pump no matter what make it is. 
The De Laval Magnetic Speed- 
way Milker has, for years, been 
known as “the Milker of Cham- 
It is used to milk thou- 


211 E. Mill Street 


Phone Lindsay 8-7026 j 


Dave W. Goodman 

itor P.P.A. Poultryman 
In general, 1954 looks like it will 
be a good year for all segments 
of the poultry industry. Laying 
flocks wil be about the same size 
as the year before or perhaps 
slightly larger. Rate of laying has 
been going up constantly for the 
past number of years, therefore we 
can expect about a 2 percent in- 
crease in eggs produced during 
_ the first six months of this com- 
ing year. This small increase, i] 
view of our increasing population 
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"THE BIG RED BARN" 
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will mean about the same number 
of eggs per person as last year. 

Unless something unexpected 
happens, egg prices should be 
about the same as last year fol- 
lowing the normal seasonal fluctu- 
ations of the market. 

There are at least two factors 
in the outlook that will tend to 
keep egg prices~ relatively high. 
One of these factors is that dried 
and frozen egg stocks are at a 
much lower level than a year ago 
and consumption of both is higher 
than before. Because of this the 
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Here’s help for more 
profitable permanent pasture 


When you consider both the value of your 
land and the weight goals you set for your 
cattle, it roc | makes good sense to plant 


the most productive type 
pasture your soil can grow. 


Which seeds and what combination should 
be determined by such practical considera- 
rasses will fit the 


tions as how well those 


particular type and depth of 
your normal expected rainfa 


rigation potential. 
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egg breaking season will probably 
start earlier next spring and have 
a tendency to prevent a major 
drop in egg prices during the 
spring months. _. 

The other price lifting factor 
will probably be an increase -in 
baby chick production next spring 
both for fryers and flock replace- 
ment. With egg prices at near 
record levels during the past year 
we can expect replacement chick 
output next spring to be larger 
than 1953. This should mean sev- 
eral million more eggs than usual 
going into the stehaties. 

Whether or not poultrymen ex- 
pand their laying flocks and to 
what extent they are expanded will 
be the determining factor to next 
year's egg prices. 

There will probably be about a 
5 per cent increase in the produc- 
tion of broilers and fryers next 

ear. We can also expect slightly 
lots ‘red meat to be marketed 
next year, which should mean a 
ready market for the extra poul- 


; try meat. 


What the turkey situation will 
be is hard to determine. The 
USDA reports on poults in hatch- 
eries and brooders should be a 
big help but the use of these re- 
ports will depend largely on ac- 


i| curate and complete reporting by 


the growers themselves. If grow- 
ers cooperate to keep production 
at about the same level as this 
past season, next year should be 
a good year for the turkey grower. 

The outlook for feed and sup- 


plies for poultrymen is good. Sup- 


plies for poultrymen is good. 
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e factual information that will 


help you select the kind of permanent pas- 


ll work best for you is part of 


Sunland's service. You are invited to take 


advantage of it. 


With feed 


yew top soil, 
Il or your ir- 
tion today. 


costs high, good permanent 


pasture \ a profitable investment. And 
the wiser your choice of seeds the-better 
that investment pays. 
land Seed Department for specific informa- 


Phone or write Sun- 


A NAME OF FAME IN HEREFORDS 


fords since 1916 when the first 
Register of Merit was formed, is 
still the leading line in Hereford 
show bulls. The first six names o 
the purebred Herefords who have 
1000 points or better earned by 


CALIFORNIA USING RECORD 
AMOUNT OF FERTILIZER 


It takes a lot of fertilizer t6 pro- 
duce California's tremendous ag- 
ricultural crops. This is evidenced 
by }the fact that California far- 
mers fused 485,173 tons during the 
first half of this year, which com- 
pares with 430,755 tons for . 


The Domino line, famed : 


same period last year. 

These totals, reported by the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
indicate ‘California, farmers are 
heading for an:all-time high con- 
sumption of commercial fertilizers. 
Last year ended with a record total 
of 749,068 tons of commercial fer- 
tilizer used. 

The tonnage of agricultural min- 
erals reported for April, May and 
June was 91,884 tons, which is 
lower than the tonnages reported 
in other recent three-month per- 
iods. However, the total tonnage 
reported so far for the first six 
kmonths of 1953 has reached 400,- 
481 tons as compared with 424,- 
583 tons reported for the first 
six months last year. As usual, 
agricultural gypsum accounted for 
the major :part of the tonnage of 
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winning daughters and sons 
ave the name Domino as their 
last name. 

Leading the list is Larry Domino 
50th, calved in 1937 with 26 bulls 
and 19 females bringing him win- 
ning honors to give him a total of 
899 points earned. The bull. was 
bred by J. S. Bridwell and exhibit- 
ed by Milky Way Hereford Ranch. 

Prince Domino, the first of the 
Dominos to gain fame in the Here- 
ford world, was born in 1914 and 
his record, although he is long 
dead, and the offspring that 
brought him honors are also gone 
— remains in fourth position with 
540 points earned. For many years 
this was the top record on the 
books of the Hereford registry, 
and it has oh lately that this 
was topped by three of his de- 
cendants. 

An impressive new’ record, says 
the Hereford Association, was set 
during July of this year. Applica- 
tions for registrations soared to 
56,658, an increase of 1666 over 
July of last year. The Association 
looks for 1953 to be a. record- 


breaking year in total cattle regis- * 


tered. 


MACHINES SAVE 
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proof and still uses the time- 
proved principle of magnetic milk- 
ing action and thus assures uni- 


‘form milking at every milking. 


While the same basic principles 


i are used in today's De Laval Com- , 


agricultural minerals used in the! 
state. | 
Chemicals will remove leaves 


from almost half of California's 
1,600,000 acres of cotton this year. 
The deleafing is one of the steps 
which makes mechanized handling 
easier. Of the defoliating process- 
es now in use several types are 
ood; however: the search goes on 
or better under research support- 
ed by the California Planting Cot- 
ton Seed Distributors. More than 
1000 new chemicals will be tested 
this year. 


WE'LL SEE YOU at the San 
Joaquin Hereford Association sale 
in Porterville, December |2. 


plies are larger than usual and 


; pores for next year will probably 


e fairly low, perhaps even lower 
than they were last year. 

Past history has seldom shown 
two consecutively good years for 
poultrymen except during the war 
years. However it begins to look 
more and more as though 1954 
will be another good year for egg 
producers. Fryers and turkey 
growers can also have another 
good year but much depends on 
their actions during the next few 
months. 


Welcome 


NORTH MAIN 


FOUNTAIN 


TO 


Earl’ ‘Drive In 


OPEN TO MIDNIGHT 


bine Milkers as those of 25 years” 


ago, many new developments and 
refinements have been added, 


principally the mechanization of’ 


cleaning the milking equipment 
with the De Laval "in-place" clean- 
ing method. Whether the dairy 
farmer wants to milk his cows in 
the dairy barn with the milker 
'pipelines running over the stan- 
chions, or whether he wants to 
milk in a separate milking room, 
a Combine Milker can do the job 
for him. The milk can be con- 
veyed into 40-quart cans, into a 
refrigerated farm tank, or con- 
veyed over an aerator. 

| Yes ... now, after many decades 
of research and development . . . 
complete mechanization has come 
'to the aid of the dairy farmer . . 
to make his milking routine faster, 
easier and more profitable . . 
to take the heavy work and finan- 
cial load “off his back’ and place 
it on machines . . . just as has 
been done in most other indus- 
tries. You can bet that life on 
the nation's dairy farms is getting 
to be a lot easier and more pleas- 
urable as complete mechanization 
ne over the hard work usually 
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SUMMARY OF ARTIFICIAL 

4 __ INSEMINATION 
By Dr. Kenneth Powers, D. V. M. 

Artificial insemination is not a 
recent dévelopment insofar as 
origin. The first instance recorded 
of this service dates back to An- 
cient days when Arabs used such 
a practice mating mares to most 
desirable stallions. 

History also has it that such a 
practice was successful in mating 
of dogs in the 6th century. Arti- 
ficial insemination, now ‘becoming 
prominent in the field of breeding 
animals, had its origin in early ob- 
scurity. The first artificial insem- 
ination business was established in 
the United States in 1938 in New 
Hampshire. This organization is 
still flourishing today. 

* In a short period this practice 
has grown quite rapidly; last year 
four million cows were bred arti- 
fjcially in the United States. In 

alifornia ap roximately 200,000 
dairy cows will be serviced by arti- 
ficial insemination or almost 25% 
of the dairy cattle population in 
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the state will be bred by this scien- 
tific means. We see this practice 
used by otherphases of agriculture 
such ‘as poultry, sheep, horses and 
others. 

Why has»such a practice be- 
come ‘so popular in a few short 
years, when we know that mother 
nature has adequately provided 
males for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating the breeds. The answer is 
merely this: the entire purpose of 
artificial insemination is to mate 
great numbers of females to males 
that have proved themselves to be 
great transmitters of desirable 
characteristics. By employing 
such a means, a great bull for ex- 
ample, can be mated to large num- 


jbers of cows and thereby benefit- 


ting all who may use him. 

~The whole purpose. of artificial 
insemination is to allow the breed- 
er to breed his animals to the very 
best bulls available, heretofor an 
impossibility because of cost and 
the fact that the really great bulls 
are quite limited in number. 
Through the use of ‘artificial in- 


Here’s a combination thet 

can’t be beat for long wear, 
~ trim fit, solid comfort, at work 
. oratplay! 

’ LEVI’S—the original cowboy 
pants— and Lady LEVI’'S— 
smartly tailored, Sanforized, ° 
with zipper closure. 
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| semination it is possible to breed 
jas many as 25,000 cows yearly with 
a great sire. Because a bull in the 
artificial insemination industry can 
be mated to a vast number of cows 
it creates a tremendous responsibil- 
ity on the organizations to secure 
the very best animals possible. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
the best way of evaluating a bull 
is through this own daughters. This 
necessitates the use of what is 
known as a Proved Site. A Proved 
Sire is a bull having five or more 
unselected daughters having one 
or more lactation records that 
have been compared with their 
dam's records. By selecting the 
very best of these Proved Sires for 
use in artificial insemination, the 
users of such a program are in a 
position to improve their herds 
rapidly. 

The main advantages of artifi- 
cial insemination are: 

|. Herd improvement through 
the uses of outstanding sires. 


2. Control of disease, particu- 
larly those associated with breed- 
ing. 


4. Eliminates 
keeping a bull. 


5. Economy, being able to 
breed to outstanding sires at a 
minimum of expense. 


Service to outstanding Proved 
| 


the danger of 


Sires are available through your 
Valley Artificial Breeders techni- 
cian located throughout the area. 
By ,purchase agreement with 
American Breeders Service, Valley 
Artificial Breeders bring to the 
dairymen the only all Proved Sire 
program on the west coast. Se- 
men from outstanding Proved 
Sires in Holstein, Guernsey, Jer- 


FEEDS---- 


(Continued from page 2) 


supplying some of the needed sup- 
plements will be doubly important. 
4. Buy ahead when prices are 
favorable and arrange for deliv- 
eries as needed. - 
The problem of adjusting feed 
and livestock is complicated by 
present price support programs. 
It is a major reason why so many 
farmers and livestick men are say- 
ing that governmental farm pro- 
grams can, and must be improved. 
Last winter and spring cattle feed- 
ers were caught with declining cat- 
itle prices and with feed costs sup- 

orted at comparatively . high 
evels. Now feeder cattle are be- 
ing held down in price to levels 
that will ‘permit feeding of corn 
and other feeds supported at 90%, 
of parity. Profitable hog prices 
have failed to attract the usual in- 
crease in pork production. It is 
reported that many farmers are 
now "producing corn for the gov- 
ernment" rather than for feeding 
or for sale for feed use. 

Dairymen, beef producers, and 
farmers producing te and wool 
are /reported as pushing plans to 
produce more milk, beef and sheep 
without buying so much feed at 
the 90% price support level. 

"Diverted acres" taken out of 
wheat, cotton and other restricted 
crops will provide more grass» hay 
and silage. 

Farmers received 18 billion dol- 
lars from marketings in the first 
eight months of 1953 — down only 
6% from a year ago. The terrific 
price decline for farm products 
which has been in progress for two 
years has been checked. The par- 
ity ratio for farmers has held at 93 
and 94 since last spring. The 
actions of the present Administra- 
tion and of Secretary Benson have 
been effective in helping to stab- 
ilize farm prices. 
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INSEMINATION 
ADVANTAGES 
LISTED 


The ring test is a cheap, € Tt€ 
tive method of spotting brucella 
in dairy cattle herds. However, in 
fected herds cannot be tested un-- 
less the cows are giving milk; 


sey, Brown Swiss, Milking Short- 
horn are available. Outstanding 
Hereford jand Angus bulls are 
available where demand exists. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
AS WELL AS A COM- 
MUNITY IS ASSURED 
BY. ITS FOUNDATION. 


YOUR EFFORTS 
TOWARDS BOTH 
GOALS WILL BE EVI- 
DENT IN TOMOR- 
ROW'S CATTLE AND 
CATTLEMEN. 


ECURITY- FIRST 
ID NATIONAL BANK 


GROW BETTER LIVESTOCK 
WITH BETTER PASTURE 


By Allenby L. White 
{Mgr. Research Department 
Kodhiup King & Co.) 

(Special To: The Farm Tribune) 


There was a time, and it wasn't 
4oo many years ago, when a man 
planting an irrigated pasture 
wouldn't dream of using less than 
ten or twelve different grasses and 
clovers in- his pasture mixture. 
Why? Because in those days no 
one knew much about the adapt- 
ability of the available forage 
7. and legumes and people 
igured that if they used a little of 
everything the adapted species 
would win out and give them a 
pasture. 

California stockmen used a 
greater number of species and 
seeded heavier than farmers in 
other states. And there was a 
good reason for this. Unlike stock- 
men in the more northern states, 
California operators didn't have to 
worry much about winter-killing. 
This meant that they could choose 
from a host of forage grasses and 
legumes whereas northern farmers 
had to select from among only a 
relative handful of the more win- 
ter-hardy grasses. With more 
species to choose from, none of 
them too well understood, compli- 
cated mixtures and heavy seeding 
rates appeared to offer the safest 
course. 

And there was every reason to 
believe at that time that heavy 
seedings of complicated mixtures 
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were a sound practice. Large 
areas. of the state had practically 
a twelve months growing season 
and most farmers could count on 
at least eight to ten months of 
growing weather. The logical way 
to take advantage of this  situa- 
tion, it seemed, was to combine a 
number of warm-season and cool- 
season-species into one mixture on 
the theory that as one grass or 
clover played out at the end of its 
season of growth another grass or 
clover would come in to take its 
place. Since growing seasons o 
the individual grasses and clovers 
were not too well understood, most 

eople usually threw a few extra 
Kinels of seed into the mixture just 
to be a little more sure of produc- 
ing a pasture which would maintain 
the constant high level of produc- 
tion they were after. 

Here, for example, is a mixture 
recommended by the Extension 
Service in one central California 
county back in 1942: 


lbs. per acre 


> 


Ladino clover 
Alfalfa 

rBur clover 
Domestic ryegrass 
Orchard grass 
Meadow fescue 
Harding grass 
Dallis grass 
Kentucky bluegrass 


eo 


3 
Z 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
| 


Total 20 Ibs. per acre 
What was wrong with mixtures 
of this kind? Several things, the 
most important of which was that 
they were difficult if not impos- 
sible to manage correctly. 
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RANGEABILITY 


We Feel This 
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Within two to three years the 
pasture invariably ended up con- 
taining just two or three kinds of 
grasses and clovers and maybe 
remnants of a third or a fourth. 
And, unfortunately, the species 
remaining in the pasture were not 
always the best ones. 

The greatest shortcoming of the 
old shotgun-type pasture mixtures 
was that they produced pastures 
which presented some almost in- 
surmountable grazing management 

roblems. Management was com- 
plicated by the fact that so many 
species were used. Just as there 
lare differences in the response o 
forage grasses and clovers to fer- 
tilizing and irrigation, each forage 
species differs from others in that 

it is somewhat more or less palat- 
able to animals than other kinds 
of grasses or clovers. What hap- 
pens when a number of grasses 
land clovers of rather widely vary- 
ing palatability are mixed together 


in one pasture is the same thing | eager lea ound 


that would happen if a child were 
offered a number of different 
kinds of food, some tempting, 
some not. The animals, like the 
child, simply select the things they 
like best and let the others alone. 
The grasses left by the animals be- 
come more mature and even less 
palatable and crowd out grasses 
and clovers which have been weak- 
ened as a result of their being 
over-grazed by the animals. The 
usual result is a low-yielding pas- 
ture. 

Largely because of the difficul- 
ty of managing pastures of this 
kind, there has over the years been 


RES ARE BEST 


a gradual trend toward simplifica- 
tion in pasture mixtures, Recent 
investigations conducted by the 
University of California have turn- 
ed this slow trend into a real 
movement. 


These studies vividly demon- 


lstrated that the old-fashioned 


complicated pasture mixtures were 
both difficult to manage and low- 
er yielding than simpler pasture 
mixtures. As a result of this re- 
search the University and Agricul- 
tural Extension Service are now 
recommending a group of simple 
pasture mixtures. A recommend- 


fled mixture for average growing 


conditions is: 
lbs. per acre 


Ladino clover 3 
Common ryegrass 2 
Perennial ryegrass 3 
Orchard grass 6 


Total 14 Ibs. per acre 


This mixture has already found 
Nearly all the 
Stanislaus County dairymen inter- 
viewed at the most recent West- 
ern Dairy Journal tour, for ex- 
ample, used this mixture or some- 
thing very similar to it. These 
men, some of the foremost dairy- 
men in the state, were extremely 
enthusiastic about simplified pas- 
ture mixtures. One of these men 
neatly summed up the views of 
the others when he said, ‘the day 
of so-called shotgun pasture mix- 
tures is past." 

California stockmen swinging 
over to the new simplified pasture 
mixtures are merely following the 
footsteps of other stockmen all 
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lover the country.. Pasturesare 
newer in California than in man 
other states so it's only natura 
that this development should “hit 
here later. Midwest farmers have 
long used simple pasture mixtures. 
The most popular mixture in the 
Midwest is a mixture of brome- 
grass. and alfalfa. Where mois- 
ture is particularly favorable, la’ 
dino clover is added to this mix. 
A rather common formula for 
some thinner, poorer, Midwestern, 
soils is: 


lbs. per acre 


Medium red clover 4 
Alsike clover ; 


Timothy 3 
Bromegrass 6 
Total 15 lbs. per acre 


Simplified pasture~ mixture for- 
mulas are used in the Intermoun- 
tain states, too. Here is the mix- 
ture which, with minor variations, 
is used throughout this region: 


Ibs. per acre 
Bromegrass 6 
Orchard grass 4 
Alta fescue 4 
Ladino clover 2 


Total 16 lbs. per acre 


ments in pasture mixtures and in 
techniques’ of pasture manage- 
ment, but one thing now seems 
sure . . . for average conditions, 
the day of the old-fashioned shot- 
gun mixtures is past and simplified 
pasture mixtures are here to stay. 

Dogs will not eat when they are 
unable to smell their food, even if 
they are hungry. If the dog's nasal 
passages are clogged, the desire 
for food will be quite dramatic af- 
ter the nostrils are cleaned. 


FOR TOP RANGE BULLS, the San 
Joaquin Valley Hereford Associa- 


grounds, December 12. 
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California's pasture poe 
are far from solved. There will’ 
undoubtedly be further . refine-, 


tion sale at the Porterville Fair’ 
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LIFE Nov. 9, 1953. (c) Time Inc." 

For months the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has been the most criti- 
cized member of the Eisenhower 
Administration: Many farmers, hit 
by falling farm prices and then by 
drought, have been demanding his 
resignation. Recently a group of 
cattle raisers, organized by the 
New Dealish National Farmers 
Union, made the most dramatic 
attack on Benson with a march (by 
bus) on Washington. This article, 
written for Life, is the most direct 


made. 
By Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture 

The American farmer and stock- 
man are not in business for the fun 
of it. They are producing for a 
fair profit. And when economic 
or jother conditions threaten their 
livelihood and general welfare, 
they expect fair treatment from 
the powers that be in Washington. 
| don't think they ask or want more 
than that. 

| believe the people who pro- 
vide our food would agree that the 


and clear-cut statement of his posi- | purpose of all farm production is 


tion that Secretary Benson has yet consumption, and that production 
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merely for the sake of a govern- 
ment subsidy is undesirable. 

There has been a great deal of 
talk lately about price supports 
the system whereby the govern- 
ment, in effect, guarantees a mini- 
mum price for certain commodi- 
ties. My price support views have 
been questioned, and never more 
so than by the caravan of cattle- 
men who came to Washington to 
ask that cattle prices be supported 
at not less than 90% of parity. 

The cattlemen in the caravan 
wanted a direct support program, 


not an indirect one, and there is | posal. 


a vast amount of difference. 


IThe 
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The Department of .Agriculture 
currently is right in the middle of 
an indirect support program on 
cattle. This program is getting 
results. 
stimulant to market prices. We 
are taking other steps to help the 
cattle producer, and we will take 
advantage of every reasonable op- 
portunity to do even more. : 

Cattlemen in the caravan were 
invited to submit a plan for direct 
support. After deliberating, they 
came up with their original pro- 
posal for 90% price supports. 
There was no plan, no suggested 


These men, whose sincerity 
| do not question» simply ran up 


psa of carrying out their pro- 


It is proving a definite } 


4 
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against the same dead end in 
logical reasoning that numerous: 
farm experts here and abroad have! 
encountered. 
The possibility of supporting 
livestock prices through a direct 
program has been tried in other 
countries, where it has to be aban- 
2 ae because it proved impracti- 
cal. 
| favor price supports which re- 
duce the uncertainty of farm pric- 
es. | consider them an effective 
tool when properly used. But when 
price supports stimulate unecon- 
omic production, pile up unman- 
ageable surpluses, price products 
out of markets and create other 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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We Are Consigning Three Sons of This Outstanding Herd Bull To The 


FIFTH ANNUAL 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY HEREFORD ASSOCIATION SALE 
Porterville — December 11 - 12 


AVERY & FERGUSON 


— POLLED HEREFORDS — 


PHONE: SPRINGVILLE 52-F-12 


SPRINGVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


(Mail Address: Box 268, Porterville, California) 
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| One word hasn't changed in 
meaning since a cow named Silver 
gave birth to a white-face calf and 
e Hereford breed of beef cattle 
was born in Herefordshire, England 
some 200 years ago. The word is! 
profit. 

_ lt was uppermost in the minds 


. 
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CDFFRNS ... 


of the thrifty farmers of County 
Hereford when they developed a 
breed of cattle that could con- 
vert the knee-deep stand of native 
grass into superior beef to meet 
an expanding market created by 
Britian's 18th century industrial 
boom. 


As seedstock was imported from 
Herefordshire to America and 
Herefords began appearing more 
and more on the ranges spreading 
westward, the profit motit took on 
an even. greater importance. 
Herefords replaced the Longhorns, 
took over where other breeds once 


Ago 


perience in procurement of f 
give you the finest in Poultry, Turkey, 


Pillsbury Mills 


Founded 83 Years 


In 1869 


Glen Johnson, Porterville FFA, with Reserve Champion Fat Lamb, 
1953 Tulare County Fair — (A Pillsbury-Fed Champion) 


THE HEREFORD SALE 


Pillsbury has a total of 66 years of feed experience — even as ony as 1886 
controlled feeding experiments were started. 


Through the ensuing years, Pillsbury has purchased and built feed mills in all 
parts of the country. Raisers are now profitably feeding Pillsbury's Best Feeds from 
coast to coast and from the Canadian border to the Mexican border. 

Below are listed a few of the many Pillsbury FIRSTS in feeds: 


|. FIRST in CONTROLLED DAIRY FEEDING EX- 
PERIMENTS. 


2. FIRST in the USE of "MYCINS" in MANY DIF- 
ERENT FEEDS. 


3. FIRST in BITE-SIZE GRANULATION of POUL- 
TRY FEEDS. 


4. FIRST with BITE-SIZE PIG FEAST — the NEW 
PIG STARTER. 


5. FIRST with LAYERATION. 


Through constant research plus feeding experiments and many, years of ex- 


eed ingredients and in manufecturing, Pillsbury is'able to 
Rabbit, Livestock and Dairy feeds. 


WELCOME TO PORTERVILLE FOR 


Orange Street 


Feed Store 


Your Exclusive "Pillsbury" Dealer 


~ Corner Orange and "E"' Sts. 
Porterville 


Phone 1396 


= |for the packer and down through 


| pull them. 
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was issued in 1879, since then, 
eight million have beeh recorded. 
Before the recent turn in cattle 
|prices, almost any critter brought 
to market returned a good price. 
But what is needed in the cattle 
business today is a concerted 
campaign pointing toward the use 
lof better bulls on farms and on 
the range. If you can improve 
your herd by shipping a light quar- 
tered, long legged, poor doing 
bull to market and replace him 
with a good Hereford bull that 
will put his mark on each calf you 
will have made one of the sound- 
est investments in the cattle busi- 
ness. 
| The opportunity to buy that 
type bull, will be present Decem- 
ber 11 and 12 when the San Joa- 
quin Valley Hereford Association 
holds its sixth annual bull sale. 
Every animal has been sifted by 
beef specialists, Horce Strong and 
Bob Miller, of the University of 
California staff. 


ranged because they had a rug- 
gedness that withstood extreme 
variations in climate. They had a| 
constitution that made them good 
doers in all types of terrain. They 
had the inherant qualities that 
guided them instinctively through 
blizzards and droughts. 

Today, in America, Herefords 
are the predominate breed of beef 
cattle. They didn't win that posi- 
tion because their cherry-red 
bodies and their appealing white 
faces form a beautiful picture on 
a green carpet of grass. They are 
the predominate breed because 
they have proven to be the most 
profitable breed for the registered 
producer, for the commercial cat- 
tleman, for the feed lot operator, 


the butcher. 
Purebred Hereford breeders 


over the nation will set another 
new world's record for registra- 
tions during the fiscal year just 
ended, with the astounding total 
of 560,794. purebred Herefords 
being recorded. If the calves were 
placed head to tail they would 
reach from the new Hereford 
building in Kansas City to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in. St. Louis. 
If loaded in thirty-six foot cattle 
cars, 40 to a car and 45 cars to a 
train it would take 311 diesels to 
In the face of the 
year's decline in steer price, this 
increase. of 12,376 registrations 
over the previous year is encour- 
aging and significant. The first 


FOR TOP RANGE BULLS, the 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford Asso- 
iciation sale at the Porterville Fair 
grounds, December 12. 


Tires exposed to the elements 
develop small cracks or checks in 
the carcass. Keep machines in 
covered buildings when not in use, 


QUALITY RANGE BULLS will 
be offered at the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Hereford Association sale in 


| Hereford registration certificate | Porterville December 12. Porterville December 12. 
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For Mud and Snow 
SPECIAL 670x15 
Regular $24.85 


NOW $1 7% 


/ 
Aw = NO 
} eExcHANGE 
NECESSARY 
SIZE PLY REG. | REDUCEDTO TUBE 
600x16 6 $28.10 $19.57 
650x116 6. S270 23.52 
700x15 6 36.65 25.56 2.63 
700x20 10 67.95 44.60 4.23 
825x20 10 93.65 61.47 5.75 
PLUS TAX 


WE WILL BUY THE UNUSED PORTION 
LEFT ON YOUR OLD TIRE 


MUD and SNOW 


BALANCING 


RECAPS 
SPECIAL 
SIZE REG. 
85° 600x16 $11.90 $7.95 
6 
Be ty 50x16 13.80 8.45 
700x115 16.15 10.95 


| 300 S Main Street 
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By Dr. G. F Macleod of known and unknown things which 


: ; az live within it, being generated from 
Technical Vice-President weathering rocks and washed away 
Sunland Industries, Inc, 


into the sea, is a ‘continuous 

Nothing is more variable than |kaleidoscope. Man studies its 
the face of the earth on which we| genesis, its changes and its losses 
live. The soil which covers it, laid 


because he is dependent upon it 
down by whims of wind and water» for life itself. To write or talk about 
constantly being moved, continu- 


such a dynamic, variable system 
ally being changed by multitudes 
pitt ARUN Sian Ae Aa NSN 


in Phill et oenerabiies: invites 

cer ain er icism. we can say 

Rancher Gets 2513 Lbs. in truth is that almost each hand- 
_ Of Beef Per Acre 

On Irrigated Pasture 


ful is different and holds mysteries 
| yet unsolved. 

For the practical purposes of 
agriculture, we must take what 
little we know about soils and put 
that knowledge to work by doing 
the best we can to produce higher 
unit yields of higher quality more 
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KNOWLEDGE FOR SOLUTION 


had done the work, but he was 
sure that his land improvement was 
due to the high-priced cure-all. So 
sure was he that he bought a 
couple cars and put it on the rest 
of his land. Nothing happened. 
When. he finally realized his mis- 
take» it had cost him several hun- 
dred dollars. There are many such 
examples. Be sure you have con- 
sidered all of the things which ma 
have icontributed to a desired ef- 
fect before you give credit to any 
single factor. 

Having thus covered briefly why 
one cannot generalize about soils, 
let us tackle three basic problems 
about soils which confuse many 
growers. These are structure, alka- 
linity and soil or plant testing. 


are the most desirable. Fine par- 
ticles pack and prevent moisture 
and air from reaching plant roots. 
Organic matter, plant or animals, 
worked on by soil organisms pro- 
duces cementing materials which 
hold the smaller particles together 
in lumps or aggregates. This makes 
the desirable ‘'crumbly” soils which 
are easy to work, hold water well 
and provide the best medium for 
plant growth. 

Everything that is done to a soil 
affects its structure. Plowing, cul- 
tivating, leveling, irrigating, just 
driving over a field, may ruin soil 
structure. Proper handling and 
abundant cover crops are the ans- 
wer to problem soils. Without 
proper soil structure, labor and 
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To measure the alkalinity, we use 
an arbitrary.’ yardstick, called @ 


aah scale. If a soil has a pt 
above 8.5 it is likely to be an alkali 
soil. lH the pH is below 8.5, it is. 


not an alkali, but may be a salty 
soil. A similar pH (that is 8.5 or 
below) may be a combined saline- 
alkali soil if there is a substantial 
amount of sodium present. Alone, 
Br may be misleading, or useless. 

ith other information» it is an 
important tool. 

Plants, for the most part, grow 
best in soils of from pH 6.5 to pH 
7.5. Since most of our soils are 
above pH 7.5, we use acid form- 
ing materials to get them in line. 
Here are some figures for materials 
which are most Feauently used. 

Soil Sulphur — sulphur equival- 
ent, 99%; pounds needed to equal 
1 Ib. of porate, I 

Spun — sulphur equivalent, 
18.6%; pounds needed to equal 
| Ib.‘ of soil sulphur, 5.38. 

Sulphuric Acid — sulphur equiv- 
alent, 31%; pounds needed to 
equal | |b. of soil sulphur, 3.3. 

Lime Sulphur — sulphur equiv- 


alent; 34%; pounds needed to 
equal | lb. of soil sulphur, 3. 
Gypsum. and lime sulphur also 
carry some lime. Whether this 
lime will be good or bad for a 
soil depends upon how much free 
lime is already. in the soil. This can 
be readily deteriitnad by a soil: 
test but not by just looking at a 
oil. 
Soil and. plant testing has been 
(Continued On Next Page) 


efficiently with continual improve-| There are many large areas in 
ment of the soils’ productivity. To|the San Joaquin Valley where the 
do this intelligently each grower |physical nature of the soil limits 
should carefully set up his conjec- ,its productive capacity. The depth 
tives and then proceed on the basis |of surface soil is a major factor. 
of the best advice obtainable,;Hardpan, plow pan, rock and 
weighted by his own experience |coarse gravel, all are made a part 
and: judgment. of our topsoil by leveling, chisel- 
There are two major mistakes|ing. plowing and many other soil 
which are frequently encountered |management procedures. The 
in farming. The first of these is|Geeper a soil is, the better for 
failure to look carefully into the | farming. 
source se advice a grower re- 
: ceives. If a man gives seeming 
Ln cnet mea Bear ea |sound advice, it is still nioeactery 
Pasture Mixture. He says: “My 2"d important to give thought to 
Westland pasture providedexcep- | the reputation» background and ex- 
tional growth of well-balanced | perience of that individual, par- 
feed over long periods. This ticularly if he is a stranger. The 
meant lower costs,higher profits.” | bect af intentions, the sincerest of 
There are a number of Westland | beliefs and the most convincing 
| ee arguments may still be bad medi- 
' om—eac - 


money are wasted. 

Salt and alkali have always been 
major problems in soils like ours. 
When water runs over granitic 
rocks and then evaporates: it 
leaves behind the sodium, calcium, 
magnesium and potassium salts it 
washed out of those rocks. When 
there is too much of these essential 
plant foods in the soils, we say they 
are salty or alkaline. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. — 
This 35-acre pasture, operated 
near here by Ira E. Barkley, re- 
cently produced 117,384 Ibs. of 
beef on 466 head of cattle. After 
deducting gain from supplemen- 
tal feed, net gain from the pasture 
was 2513 Ibs. of beef per acre! 


no 


The varying amounts of sand, 
silt and clay in a soil can be seen 
roughly by shaking a sample of the 
soil in water and allowing it to 
settle. Here is a rough table with 
which to classify your own soil. The 
percentages ;of sand, silt and clay 
as apparent when it settles, deter- 
mines its common name classifica- 
tion. 


| 


Our Policy 


a i wecemmey icine. Furthermore, no one knows} Sand — clay soil, 10%; clay 
pec eae at py tit all; loam, 34%; loan 32%, silt loam, 
it of conditions. Come in rs The second mistake commonly |5%; sandy loam, 75%. 
|, today and let us show | made comes from ascribing effects | Silt — clay soil, 45%; clay loam: 
: how they can give you | Sifts to the wrong causes. On some |39%; loam, 45%; silt loam» 82%; 


a better pasture. C-2 


FARMERS FEED 


alkali land a grower used 1000!sandy loam, 14%. 
pounds of soil sulphur per acre.| Clay—clay soil, 45%; clay loam, 
At the end of a year, disgusted, he |27%; loam, 23%; silt loam, 13%; 
purchased, at a premium, some|sandy loam, || %. 


and Poultry Exchange waste material and soil from a] In general, coarse sands and silty 
111 South D St. Phone 29 or 434 | plausible ''one-shot'’ salesman. He; clay loams, are problem soils, while 


PORTERVILLE |put this on his field, the sulphur loams, sandy loams and silt loams 
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TO HELP THE YOUNG 
FARMER OF TODAY 
ACHIEVE SUCCESS 
IN AGRICULTURE TO- 
MORROW, THRQUGH 
A PROGRAM OF EDU- 
CATIONAL AID. 
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methods of harvesting a timber crop 
—of value to any owner of wooded 


farm] 


The Farm Programs of: 
ands, 


The 4-H Clubs and the 
| | Ask For Free Ranch Demonstration 
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LOCATED 2!/. MILES NORTH OF PORTERVILLE ON HIGHWAY 65 


Shop Phone 619-R Residence Phone 368-J 


By Dr. Robert Dove 
It seems to me that the most of 
our attention in this article might 
best be turned upon the dog which 
surely is our most important pet, 
at least from a practical viewpoint. 
Our title ‘Household Pets’ won't 
hold strictly in this case for often 
they never get into the house. 
tHowever, many of these dogs have 
their own “dog house’ so | sup- 
pose it's all right after all. 
Although our working dogs are 
valuable helpers for usr.a great 
deal of genuine sentimental affec- 
tion is built up between:a man and 
his shepherd. This affection some- 
times makes it possible for prac- 
titioners to carry .treatment to 
greater lengths than is feasible for 
cattle for example. These dogs 
which are strictly pets ‘without 
page become a part of our fam- 
ilies and economic factors seldom 
limit our treatment techniques. 
The time has come in our society 
_when it is essential that a dog be 
kept enclosed. This means in your 
yard. Probably in most instances 
it means that the dog will have to 
be tied or kept in a pen or behind 
a dog-proof fence . {t is a sad 
state of affairs, | know, to be forc- 
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veterinary hospitals daily. 3. In- 
creased use of agricultural chemi- 


cals in recent years has added an- 
other hazard. These chemicals in- 
clude such things as insecticides, 
defoliants, fertilizers, squirrel 
poison» rat and gopher poisons to 
name a few. For most of these 
things there is no known specific 
antidote. 4. Garbage cans are 
very attractive to dogs and if he 
does nothing more than over-eat 
from his scavengering it can mean 
an obese animal and attendant 
troubles that invariably mean a 
shortened life. 5. Confinement will 
cut down on the spread of diseas- 
es. No, it won't absolutely prevent 
diseases for breezes still will waft 
germs about; flies are still busy, 
our shoes can pick up and carry 
germs, and the friendly action of 
many dogs make our car wheels an 
excellent transporter of germs. 
However, the epidemic will be 
minimized. 

If |, as a practicing veterinarian, 
can offer you pet owners any ad- 
vice at all worth while, | am con- 
vinced the one most valuable thing 
| can say is keep ‘your dog at 
home. 


In this area one of our dons 


ed to keep a dog confined but for}worst enemies is the ‘‘foxtail."' 
proof of what | am saying, consider ; These awns invade ears, feet, eyes 


the following facts: 1. The city of 
Porterville has an ordinance which 
xg an owner from allowing 

is dog to run at large. 2. The 
automobile traffic on our streets 
and highways, including county 
roads, is a horrible threat as wit- 
ness the mangled cases that enter 


i D Street at Oak 


and other parts of the body and 
cause a great deal of misery. To 
prevent this foxtail trouble com- 
pletely is probably impossible but 
we can lessen the frequency in 
which they occur by clipping the 
hair away from the under side of 
the dog's ears and from between 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE 
SECOND BEST IS NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


That ls Why We Recommend i 
Albers Quality Gontrolled Feeds 


PORTERVILLE FEED & SEED 


PET — THE DOG 


their toes regularly throughout the | as soon as they are weaned. This 
spring, summer and fall. Oil placed |shot (affords temperary protection 
in the ear will not remove foxtail.|only and must be repeated every 
Please don't let your dog be-|two or three weeks until the pup is 
come a “car chaser." If he al-|three or four months old. At this 
ready is, try putting a short length | age a good solid immunity will de- 
of fairly heavy chain on his collar |velop from the permanent vaccine 
so that it strikes his front legs when |— an immunity which should last 
he starts running. ora lifetime. A very recent trend 
Great strides in canine nutrition |!s to vaccinate pups with the per- 
have been made in recent years manent type of vaccine ata much 
and some of the formerly unknown | younger age. This practice will 
requirements we now know. For probably become common, as it's 
example, we know now that some value becomes proved and accept- 
fat is essential for dogs, and we |©&?: 
know that muscle meat alone is! It is a good idea to have the 
neither a sufficient nor a balanced|pup wormed before permanent 
diet. In the wild state our dog's | vaccination time, provided it has 
ancestors ate not only their victim's |worms. If it has no worms, serious 
muscles but also internal glands, ;}damage can be done by the worm 
stomach and intestinal contents, | mechicine: To determine if it has 
(digested vegetable matter), ten- 'worms, have a fecal sample exam- 
dons, cartilage, and some bone. _| ined under a microscope by a vet- 
When you buy dog food, buy |ernarian. 
the better brands. You will know] This disease thing in dogs is 
them by their higher protein con-|becoming very complicated. A 
tent as stated on the can and also |second virus disease called ''Hepa- 
by a higher price. This extra money | itis" is prevalent now and like dis- 
is well spent. Table scraps can get|temper is next to impossible to 
you into trouble: so as a rule we |treat satisfactorily but we do have 
say feed meat, milk, eggs, thor-|a vaccine for it. The puppy serum 
oughly cooked. vegetables. Don't|shots referred to above take care 
feed candy, cake, or other rich |of both virus diseases temporarily. 
starches or highly spiced food. Variations of these viruses exist 
‘As has always been the case the | which complicate things further as 
disease to be feared most is “'dis- |''Hardpad"’ Disease is a variant of 
temper." This is a virus disease |distemper. ‘Hepatitis - X" is a 
and frankly this means that treat- |newly recognized virus entity. In 
ment is of little or no avail. For- | the light of recent personal experi- 
tunately we have available preven-|ence, | am suspicious that other 
tative measures which are effec-|viruses are present in this area. 
tive. | recommend that puppy shots} Leptospirosis is very common in 
or serum be started for the babies 
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by the same germ that causes Lep- 
tospirosis in cattle, but it is a very 
close relative. Maybe some day . 
we will have a “one shot'’ vaccine 
that will include many of these 
things. 

There is lots we can do for our 
ets to keep them healthy and 
appy. The above information 

should help and might be summar- 
ized thus: Feed them well, keep 
them under control to prevent ac-" 
cidents, give them the benefit of a 
vaccination program, and obtain 
advice and 
one most logically apt to be quali- 
fied. 


In 1950 there were nearly 30,000 
more students in agricultural col- 
leges of the nation than in 1940. 


SOIL PROBLEMS .... 
(Continued From Previous Pagé) 
used very widely in diagnosing 
problems in recent years. There 
are no final and conclusive proofs 
to be derived from chemical tests. 
Plants and soils are too complex 
to yield all their secrets to the 
chemist. The growth of plants” 
themselves tell the trained and ex- 
perienced observer ‘many things 
which chemical tests do not reveal., 
Zinc deficiencies in deciduous fruit 

trees is an example. 

The accuracy and understanding 
with which a soil sample is taken 
determines in a large measure the 
value of the final findings. Every 
set of chemical figures needs prac- 
tical interpretation. The interpre- 
ter needs ‘training,. experience, 
judgment and caution. With all 
this, his final opinion will be quali- 
fied by lack ot total knowledge if 
he is wise. His guess will be more 
accurate with chemical information 
than without. 

In agriculture as much, and more, 
sound common sense and judgment 
is needed as is the case with most” 
other occupations. A successful 


dogs in this area. It isn't caused ‘grower is not just a lucky accident. 
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SN anne nn EEEEEEEE SERENE 


* The state of California extracts 


a share of “race horse money" 
each year to subsidise the numer- 
ous agricultural district and coun- 
ty-fairs throughout the state, but 
at Porterville, a community fair 
is being built up without aid of 
state funds, strictly as a commun- 
ity project. 

Consignors.and buyers at the 
fifth annual San Joaquin Valley 
Hereford association sale will see 
some of the results of this project 
when they attend the sale Decem- 
ber 11 and (2, for facilities of the 
Porterville fair will be used to 
house the sale and Hereford show. 

It was in 1948 that.a commit- 
tee of the Porterville chamber of 
commerce conceived the idea of a 
*non-tax-supported fair for Porter- 
ville, and in the subsequent years, 
annual fairs have been held and 
assets accumulated that amount to 

*nearly $50,000. 

For two years the fair was held 
on the Porterville high schoo 
grounds; it was then moved to the 
Rocky Hill arena east of Porterville 
after which it was brought to the 
City of Porterville oy ad- 
jacent to the city ball park, where 
a lighted, turf field was utilized 
and land acquired as site for per- 
manent buildings. 

Sale cattle will be housed in the 
fair's exhibit building — a build- 
ing that has some 5,000 man hours 
of donated labor in it, plus severa 
thousand dollars worth of material, 
given to the fair at cost. 

* How can a community fair sur- 
vive without state funds? At Por- 
terville, the fair is operated as a 


Qa 
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fl H IN PORTERVILLE IS 


e 


COMMUNITY PROJECT 


non-profit corporation, controlled |state-supported fairs. 

by a board of 12 directors. Each| But they will find an adequate 

year a_ high-class, professional |facility that is being improved as 

show is presented in connection |rapidly as possible — a facility 

with the fair, and admission is |that has been built entirely by com- 

charged at the gate. munity initiative and good old- 
In addition, commercial exhibit | fashioned hard work. 


space is sold and the fair receives pois Ser 

a percentage of returns from con-|NO RELATION 

cessions, operated by various or- BETWEEN SOIL 
AND FOOD VALUE 


ganizations of the community. 
This income, plus donated labor, 
The idea that the fertility of soil 
influences the nutritive value of 


plus materials at cost, plus a real 

plice in this community enterprise, 
crops grown on that soil has not 
been scientifically proved, in fact 


eep the Porterville fair growing 

aed eanendiag each year. 
Dr. L. M. Turk, of Michigan State 
college, says that experiments he 


| 


Author Unknown 

Lying in the sunshine among the 
buttercups and dandelions in May, 
scarcely higher in intelligence than 
the minute tenants of that mimic 
wilderness, our earliest recollec- 
tions are of grass, and when life's 
fitful fever is ended, and the fool- 
ish wrangle of the market and 
forum is closed, grass heals over 
the scar which our descent into the 
bosom of the earth has made, and 
the carpet of infants becomes the 
blanket of the dead. Grass is the 
forgiveness of nature, her con- 
stant benediction. 

Fields, trampled with battle, sat- 
urated with blood, torn with the 
ruts of cannon, grow green again 
with grass, and carnage is for- 
gotten. 

Streets abandoned b 
become grass-grown like rural, 
lanes, and are obliterated. For- 
ests decay, harvests perish, flowers 
vanish, but, Grass is immortal. Be- 
leaguered by the sullen hosts of 


traffic, 
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GRASS IS IMMORTAL 


never abdicates. It bears no blaz- 
onry of bloam, to charge the senses 
with fragrance or splendor, but, 
its homely dew is more enchanting 
than the Lily or the Rose. It yields 
no fruit in earth or air, and yet, if 
its harvests fail for a single year, 


famine would depopulate the 
world. : 


GRASS 1S IMMORTAL 


YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO BREAK EGGS 
TO TELL QUALITY 


You may. not be able to make 
an omelet without breaking some 
eggs, but 'USDA scientists at the 
Beltsville Research center right now 
are working‘on automatic machines 
that will sort. eggs according to 
shell color, detect blood spots and 


green:.rot, determine thickness of . 


egg white, and sort out weak 
shells — all without breaking the 


does the same job as the state- 
supported fairs. It offers an op- 
ortunity for business firms to ex- 
ibit their wares; it provides a 
junior fat stock sale and competi- 
tive showing for benefit of Future 
Farmers and 4-H club members of 
the southeastern Tulare county 
area; it gives people of the com- 
munity shrek days and nights of 
excellent entertainment each year; 


together, as fair workers, exhibi- 
tors and spectators. 

In addition, it has developed a 
feeling of community pride in a 
|worthwhile community project — 

ride that nowea-days seems to 
ee lacking in many of the state sub- 
sidized fairs. 

Outside cattlemen who come to 
Porterville for the Hereford sale 
and show December || and 12 will 
not find a fancy fair grounds of 
the type they. may have seen at 
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“BERNARD J. SOUZA 


Route 2, Box 118. — Porterville, California 
Phone 98-W-11 or Mobile Phone 1863, Car No. 46 


FREE Entomology Service 


it brings farmers and business men |. 


And even though state money is 
not used, or asked for, the tair 
has conducted tend to prove that 
there is no relationship between 
soil and nutrition. 

In experiments with identical 
crops on adjacent fields — one 
field well fertilized, the other de- 
pleted — crops produced have 
varied. only slightly in chemical 
composition, and that variation has 
not been consistent from year to 
year. 


to cattle over a period of seven 
ears, did not appear to influence 
herd health, reproduction, or milk 
values. 

Dr. Turk points out that the well- 
fertilized soils produce more abun- 
dant crops, but basically the same 
crops in so far as chemical content 
is concerned. 

The single exception, he de- 
clares, is iodine, which has been 
shown to vary in foods products in 
relation to amounts of iodine in 


Sacramento, Pomona, or at other | the soil. 


24 HOUR 


 ADAY 
SERVICE 


Crops from the two fields. fed 


Winter, it withdraws into the im- 
pregnable fortress of its. subter- 
ranean vitality, and emerges upon 
the first solicitation of spring. 
Sown by the winds, or the wan- |P!né 
dering birds, propagated by the single assembly-line unit. 
subtle horticulture of the elements | . When this is accomplished, the 
which are its ministers and servants, |old-line hand candler, which can 
it softens the rude outline of the |do only part of the job, can go 
‘world. Its tenacious fibers hold the |into discard. At present the re- 
earth in its place, and prevent its |searchers believe they have all the 
soluble components from washing |problems whipped, except meas- 
in the wasting sea. It invades the |uring egg white consistency, and 
solitude of the deserts, climbs the |they have some promising leads on 
inaccessible slopes and forbidding | that. 
pinnacles of mountains, modifies 
climate, and determines the his- | 
tory, character and destiny of -na- 
tions. Unobstrusive and patient, 
it has immoral vigor and aggres- 
sion. Banished from the thorotares 
and the field, it bides its time to 
return, and, when vigilance is re- 
tlaxed, or the dynasty has perished, 
it silently resumes the throne from 
which it has been expelled, but, it 


eggs. 

Once they get the principle 
worked out for each step, they 
hope equipment makers will com- 
bine all of these operations into a 


FOR TOP RANGE BULLS, the 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford Asso- 
ciation sale at the Porterville Fair 
grounds, December 12. 


Joaquin Hereford Association sale 
in Porterville, December 12. 


INSECTICIDES 


WE'LL SEE YOU at the San 
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of young. fender cut, Infertile cows represent an an- 
feed to turkeys, when they 
e 10 to 12 wéeks of age, |the American cattle 
cut the feed bill as much as |through lost. calves and reduced | eating disease. 
per cent. milk production. 
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ARM BUILDINGS 


Recently Constructed 


P : i ae 
interior View of Mrs. Gladys Cooper's 
New Cow Barn — Tipton, California 


Feeding Barn - Acehi Hereford Ranch - Porterville 
F.R. and Evalyn Farnsworth 


- Tipton 


A.H. Karpe’s New Building at Greenfield 
Hereford Ranch - Bakersfield 


: CONSTRUCTED BY 
| VALLEY WELDING 


AND MACHINE WORKS 
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1606 W. Olive Phone 27 


Porterville, California 


Winter feeding of lambs on 
nual loss of about $500,000,000 to |heavy grain ration may bring an 
industry | attack of enterotoxemia, or over- 
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SANITATION RULES ALSO 
CHANGE WITH THE TIMES ‘ 


By Dr. Charles S. Crane 
Can you think of anything more 


directly concerned with the inci-|_ 


Kl dence of disease than sanitation, 


or its related lack thereof? Just 


Di consider one disease — any one, 


and there is some connection that 
can be made between it and sani- 


: tation. 


You say you run your dairy ani- 
mals in clean barns, milk them 


R\carefully, sterilize the apparatus 


between milkings, wash the udders 


R with disinfectant and still have mas- 


titis. Sure, and maybe the milker 
hasn't washed his hands in a week, 
or the rag you use to apply the 
disinfectant is the one that came 
with the barn. 

Or maybe you vaccinate your 
calves each year iagainst Blackleg 
(you have to because you are run- 
ning on contaminated ground) then 
later, one suddenly dies. Do you 
suppose that a dirty needle and a 
small sabscess at the vaccination 
spot had anything to ido with the 
animal's death from Blackleg. It 
can happen. 

It is tine to have an apprecia- 
tion of sanitation, but you must 
pay some attention to the details 
of being lean if your sanitation 
program is to pay off. What have 
you accomplished if you deliver a 
calf and then lose the cow from 
infection? 

In ithe "old days'’ when animals 
were comparatively unconfined 
and pumbers were few, traffic was 
limited and contact was practically 
nil, sanitation posed a very minor 
problem. Rules of sanitation and 
sanitary methods were geared to 
the "old days’ type of operation. 

But one important factor con- 
cerned with increase in disease has 
been the great increase in live- 
stock population, with consequent 
confinement and contact and traf- 
fic in animals. Sanitation has not 
been brought along at the same 
rate. Many practices of livestock 


Stop FOUR Major Poultry Diseases | 


vith ONE 
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operation are still in use as they 


were years ago. Ai 
Maybe a livestock man can get ac 
by with old methods, or appear to ra 
get by on the surface. : And cer- . wi 
tainly not all the old techniques of , _ be 
livestock production are outmod- Ci 
ed, in fact, some cannot be im- 
proved upon. But to say, “This is ec 
the way Dad or Granddad did it. » Sc 
and by gosh this is the way it will fo 
e done by ime," is a fine tribute br 
to the memory of the deceased, ra 
but it can also be a fine invitation m 
to ruin. ra 
The modern livestock man cane  , ll 
not be jblind to change — and di 
changes do occur, even though. an 
individual may refuse to recognize in 
them. th 
It might be wise to stand back be 
and take a good, unbiased look at ta 
your operation. Compare the in- ce 
cidence of disease with what it Di 


used to be. If you find that you 
are having more trouble, give of 
some thought to your miathow of 

operation as it relates to sanita- 


tion, for chances are, sanitation will be 
be at the bottom of your troubles. , fie 
pe Sy Rae een w 
WHYDO CC 2 
HORSES GNAW Mi 
WOODEN OBJECTS? k 
Wooden fence rails and man- + 
gers often carry the .marks of Cc. 
horses’ teeth, and it is not uncom- oO 
mon t o see horses gnawing wood- Bi 
en objects. Why do they do it? = 


Here are a few of the reasons. 
Lack of exercise, improperly 

balanced diet, irregular feeding = 

and watering, excess lime in water, 


i rr 
dirty stable, irregular teeth- and C 
worm infestation. 

Turkey consumption in the Unit- 
ed States has risen from 1.7 Cc 
pounds per capita in 1929 to 5.2 si 
pounds in 1951. It is estimated , 
that present consumption is well ze 
over six pounds. 
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Sulfa Drug 


Control outbreaks of pullorum disease in baby chicks, 
coccidiosis in turkeys and chickens, acute fowl cholera 
in chickens, turkeys and ducks and coryza (colds) with 
Sutmet* Sodium Sulfamethazine Pouttry Drinkinc 
Water Sotution 12.5% Lederle—a highly effective 
all-purpose sulfa drug for drinking water. 


Assures uniform distribution of drug to birds. 


Easier and quicker to treat water. 
Sick birds will drink when they won’t eat. 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


any, 4 
MAC inpustTRY sec < 


Orange Street Feed Store 


“EXCLUSIVE PILLSBURY DEALER” 


Orange and "E" Streets 


- Phone 1396 


Porterville 
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SOCIETY OF RANGE MANAGEMENT 


WILL MEET THIS MONTH AT DAVIS 


The California section of the|Love, professor of agronomy, Da- 


American Society of Range Man-|vis, on grasses; “Range G 


rasses 


agement, made up of ranchers and | and Legume ‘Seed Protection," H. 


range research and extension men, 
will hold its annual meeting Decem- 


ber 21 and 22 on the University of |' 
* California campus at Davis. 


The two-day prosrem announc- 
ed by Section Chairman Arnold M. 


» Schultz, University of California 


forestry specialist in Berkeley, will 
bring the group up to date on 
range grass and legume develop- 
ments, on livestock studies, and 
range improvement, and will in- 
clude election of new officers and 
directors. 

The annual banquet, to be held 
in the Hughes Hall dining room on 
the campus the evening of Decem- 
ber 21, will be highlighted by a 
talk, "Importance of Urban Edu- 
cation in Range Improvement,'’ by 
Dr. ‘Rollin Reeves, Salinas surgeon 
and cattleman, and a film, "Hills 
of Grass,"' sponsored by the San: 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Attendance is expected to be 
between 125 and 150. 

Heading the California section, 

" with Chairman Schultz, are Allenby 
White, of Northrup, King and 
Company, Berkeley, vice chairman; 
William C. Weir, assistant profes- 

” sor of antmal husbandry, Davis, and 
Kenneth Sexton, Glenn county cat- 
tleman and vice president of the 
California Cattlemen's Association, 
outgoing councilmen; and Lee 
Burcham, State Division of Forestry 
and F. M. Burnette, Blanchard 
rancher, holdover councilmen. 

Range Society members will stay 
at Hughes Hall one of the new 
men's dormitories on the Davis 
campus, during the meetings. 

Research, extension and_live- 
stock men all are represented in 
the talks arranged by Program 
Chairman Reuben Albaugh, Exten- 
sion livestock specialist at Davis. 
* Scheduled on the opening day 
are: 

Welcome address, M. L. Peter- 
,son, chairman, agronomy départ- 
ment, Davis; ‘Breeding Perennial 


W. Miller and Jack E. Woods, 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service; 
‘High (Temperature Tolerance of 
the Grass Seedling,’ Horton M. 
Laude, associate professor of ag- 
ronomy, Davis; ‘Use of Laboratory 
Techniques for Determining the 
Germination and Growth Charac- 
teristics of Grasses," Henry Hell- 
mers, California Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, San Dimas. 

"Deer Management on Califor- 
nia Ranches," A. Starker Leopold, 
associate professor of zoology, 
Berkeley; ‘'Problems of Rodent 
Control on California Rangelands,"’ 
L. L. Atkinson, State Department 
of Agriculture; ‘Activities of 
Range Cows on a California 
Range,’ Kenneth A. Wagnon, San 
Joaquin Experimental Range ani- 
mal husbandry specialist. 

"Sulphur Fertilization on the San 
Joaquin Experimental Range,"’ Lisle 


Green, range _ conservationist; 
"Range Improvement on Brush 
Ranges,’ J. 'L. Myler, associate 


specialist in range manage, Davis; 
"Seeding Dry-Land Pastures,’ Dor- 
man C. Sumner, lecturer in agron- 
qmy, Davis; "Chemical Brush Con- 
trol Research,'' Oliver A. Leonard, 
associate botanist, Davis; ‘Study 
of Relative Infiltration Rates of 
Burned and Unburned Upland 
Soils,’ Verne H. Scott, assistant 
professor of irrigation, Davis, and 
‘Water Development,’ H. H. Bis- 
well, professor of forestry, Berk- 
eley. 

The second day's program, to 
end at noon, will include the fol- 
lowing: 

"The Ee oleeesert of a County 
Brush Removal Program," R.. V. 
Parker, Kern county farm advisor; 
"Mechanical. Clearance of Brush," 
Harry S. Hinkley, Tuolumne coun- 
ty; ‘Chemical Clearance of Brush," 
Bryan C. Sandlin, San Mateo coun- 
ty; "Weed Control in Relation to 
Range Improvement," Irving Glov- 
er, Napa county; 'Dry-Land Pas- 


Grasses for California Range 
Lands,'' G. Ledyard Stebbins, pro- 
fessor of genetics, Davis; ‘Putting 
New Plants to Work,’ William A. 
Williams, agronomy ~ instructor, 
Davis, on legumes, and A. Merton 


ture Improvement,’ Walter H. 
Johnson, Alameda county; "'Rela- 
tionship of Range Improvement to 
the Forage Crop Program in Cali- 
fornia,’ Victor P. Osterli, Pier: 
sion agronomist, Davis; ‘The Range 
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Improvement Program of the Soil 


of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in California, Robert Las- 
sen, California-Department of Fish 
and Game; "The Range Improve- 
ment Program of the U. S. For- 
est Service,’ Norman J. Farrell, 
Forest Service; Summary, Lester 
J. Berry, Extension range de- 
velopment and conservation spe- 
cialist; and "Livestock Men's 
Views,’ Jake Schneider, Slough- 
house, president, California Cat- 
tlemen's Association, and Ray 
Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, past pres- 
ident, California Wool Growers 
Association. 


LIVESTOCK NEEDS 
INHERENT ABILITY 


Inherited ability of livestock to 
take advantage 5 i desireable en- 
vironment is an important aspect 
of any livestock producing pro- 
gram. 

For instance, scientific experi- 
ments have showed that the abil- 
ity of cattle to gain is a 70 per 
cent inherited factor; that ability 
to utilize feed is 60 per cent in- 
herited; that carcass grade is de- 
termined 35 per cent by inherited 
factors and weaning weight is 28 
per cent inherited. 

Given the same environment, 
different cattle will respond dif- 
ferently, as most cattlemen know, 
so attention should always be given 
to the "doing ability" of animals 
when breeding stock is selected. 


' "J er-Z. ' 


'Jer-Z'' has been selected as the 
trademark name for Jersey dairy 
products, the name being selected 
at conclusion of a recent national 
contest. Raymond Van Blargan, 
of New Jersey, submitted the name 
and received $1,000 for his efforts. 


QUALITY RANGE BULLS will 
be offered at the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Hereford Association sale in 
Porterville December 12. 


DON'T MISS the Hereford sale 
in Porterville December 12. 


| Veterinary Supplies 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR THE LIVESTOCK MAN 


Save Livestock—Use 
Famous All-Purpose Sulfa 


SULMET suttamethazine Lederle 


A wonder-working sulfa for the treatment of such diseas<s as— 


e Calf Diphtheria 

e Necro 

e White calf scours 

© Bacillary enteritis 

e Pneumonia ; 


Economical ¢ Quick acting * Once-in-24-hour treatment... 


We Are Always Glad To Be Of Assistance To 
The Livestock Man In Matters Pertaining To is 
Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
Drop In and Get Acquainted 


Wall's LIVESTOCK SUPPLY 


VISALIA 


North Ben Maddox Way 


© Foot rot 
® Blue bag 


© Septicemia (blood poisoning) 


© Shipping fever 


© Acute mastiti¢ 
® Coccidiosis 


PORTERVILLE 
145 N. Main St. 


ON : 
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Conservation Service,"’ H. W. Mil- 
ler, SCS; "The Range Improvement 
Program of the California Division 
of Forestry,” R.H. Blanchard and 
C, E. Carlson, range technicians; 
"The Range Improvement Program 


Will Be Offered December 12 At The 


A 


iN 
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San Joaquin Vatley : : 
‘Hereford Assn. Sale 


At The PORTERVILLE FAIRGROUNDS : 


By These Consignors 


Floyd Slocum, Hanford 

Diamond KR Ranch, Kingsburg 

Cecil Weldon & Sons, Clovis | ‘ 
Don Doris, Fresno 

Milton Hadley, Lindsay 

Ted Cairns, Lindsay 

Giddings & Patterson, Porterville 

Andrew Vossler & Sons, Porterville 

Ray Hutchinson, Porterville 

F. R . Farnsworth, (Acehi), Porterville 

F. E. Crews, Laton 

Clovis Hereford Ranch, Clovis 

W. V. Peterson, (Sierra View H. R.), Fresno 
Dick Gates, Clovis 

Luther V. Patterson, Lindsay 

S. E. Walters, Strathmore 

Avery & Ferguson, Porterville 
Gladys L. Cooper, Tipton 
Alex Carver, Delano 


A. H. Karpe, (Greenfield H. R.), Bakersfield 


* 
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production of cattle has kept up 


: this strong commercial activity. An 
excellent bull sale is held each year 
% by the members of the San Joa- 
: . 2 quin Hereford association, the bulk 
& of whom reside in Tulare county. 

: . Many of the bulls consienen tothis ~ 
PROMISE sale are purchased by local cattle- 

men. However, it is an establish- + 
; SHOWS ed fact that many cattlemen come 
long distances not only to buy at 
the sale but to visit and purchase 


changed in light of soiling results |bulls at the ranches of different * 
purebred operators. © 

This overall activity in the cattle 
business gives a good balance to 


\ 


oe: nothing — ch i is marketed. pasture lands. 
sun." at certainly can be sal Ranchers are using fresh green| Stockmen in California who have |seen thus far The livestock weight 
about the long time practice of |chopped alfalfa as their crop of |tried the system of soiling crops gains are cheaper than in has 
pariog what is ei and news |choice. They use one operation | this last season seems to feel that |programs as a oo nicenenenls 
. si “vigseaeste . refinements |for the cutting and chopping of |the advantage of receiving more |tests. So it would appear the [the industry as it exists in the coun- 
in the Read «7 K ~~ fresh |the alfalfa. It should be noted |feed from the same acres -over- | productive value of jets pas- | ty- This balance assures Tulare 
green pager could prove a|that chopping is not necessary~for |comes the manpower and equip-|fure is greatly increased. In an county's future prominence as a 
boon to the irrigated pasture live- | feeding green crops, but chopping | ment expense. event, coling bears clo < wakes Y beef producing area 
stock producer. ‘allows easier handling and better) yy | feed : : ' 9g jose watching . 

Soiling crops have been success- | utilization by the animals of all the Heated. Bastures Bey bse eaalealy lien See ND Se HABITS EVIDENT 

{soe ponies eres ees Aa 


fully 39 feed ia by |feed offered them. 

many California ranchers this past Alfalfa is delivered into large : : 

season. The success that these feeder wagons which are pulled BEEF IN TULARE COUNTY IN MEAT SUPPLY : 

ranchers have had with this type of |behind the other harvesting equip- : AND CONSUMPTION 
By Robert F. Miller an irrigated pasture operation into| A resume of markets and_price 


feeding seems to indicate some |ment in the. same operation. e 
possible changes in feeding prac- |wagons are then hauled to the feed Farm Advisor their cow and calf business, many trends to meat production and 


tices where irrigated pasture land |yard and the alfalfa is delivered| Tulare county is one of the larg- operators are only in the cattle | consumption, figured over the past 
is used. into the feeding troughs by a slide lest livestock producing areas in usiness during the grass growing | 80 or . pare pues thet definite 
The hay grasses, alfalfa, corn which. is attached to the wagon. | the state of California. More im- Season. This means that irrigated | cycles arelee over a period o 
i and clover have been used as soil- | An internal rotor driven by a rod | portant than the physical size of | pastures are usually stocked with fom 14 to on ears : 
| ing feeds on a small or limited |connected to the axle of the wa-|this industry is the excellent bal-|feeder or stocker cattle in the| During the Way: ear period, -* 
| scale for many years. In most cases |90n provides uniform filling of lance attained between different |spring and the cattle are disposed | beef prices hit a hi M oint then 
|| they have been used for feeding | the feeder. segments of the industry with the of iin the fall. show s decline of es of 50 
dairy animals and in some cases as The use of soiling feeds offers county. A third type of industry well rep- | cent in the came titerval of an 
a peperent feed during drought |several advantages. Tests have| The backbone of the business is|resented in Tulare county is the |but about half-way between the 
: nat itions. The general use of |shown that when a crop 's allowed |the cow and calf operations exist- feed lot business. Fattening grass |high points. 
soiling crops as livestock feed has|to grow to the hay stage rather ing in the foothill areas. A size-|fed cattle to good and choice| Beef prices are usuall lower 
been restricted for the most part than pastured, a larger yield of |able area of the land in the coun- | grades is the business of these feed |than hog prices, with hog rices 
Lregond of the high cost of putting | nutrients is secured. It overcomes |ty is taken up by foothill and moun- lots and Tulare county offers many | running, arab average, aba 12 
such a pease into operation. —_| the tremendous amount of feed |tainous terrain. This land is well advantages towards getting this|per cent higher than beef prices: 
or who aes been selling lost by livestock trampling while |suited to production of cattle with |job done. when beef supply exceeds pork 
ape ie vel . a ores ber grazing. Time is saved that is|cow and scalf spreads being the} A mild climate and low rainfall |supply, beef prices usually drop 
gh cost of irrigate normally lost by raking, curing and | predominant industry. assure good gains year around. An shar 
eee sn ie Se exceptional |baling. In areas like Tulare coun-| In’addition to this, a great deal |abundance of both hay and grain Concerning the purchase of 
. Ay a y animals ieee such |ty where at least five alfalfa cut- | of valley land is devoted to forage lis available from local markets. A meat for food consumption, the 
and. The present marketing situ- [tings a year are expected, the time | production in the form of irrigated |third advantage Tul + ublic seems t Gat five 
ation and the feeding expense of |saved by soiling forage may mean | pastur An. irrigated j is i ee cael F ta ae and oneee 
cattle also demand greater per |enough additional growing hens to a Fite fe bea 5 fi Paes FAUT Reorine oa get Mis Leaps eee ie ee ia 
acre returns to the stock man. jproduce an extra cutting a year. rotational & te “ neh 5 oS ee eS es cat oT count fe 
These ranchers have utilized soil-| The advantage of ter feed cide Sue R Ie Bb ET re demand te aero oe esbly of n dees 
ing feeds because they feel that|per acre, no los by Penland? a0 on fi ae tha Ik ir Co ge ee a punnlain heAics. 
jee ‘ i. 19, xtent in reclaiming alkali land.|of meat, Tulare county feedlots 
. cen receive a larger amount jextra cutting and better quality of Cattle are used to good advan- |will continue to maintain. a-strong | FOR TOP RANGE BULLS, the San 
ed off a given area of ground, |feed seems to do the job of in-|tage in the harvesting of these i ition in th | ee i 
ont the present time lower the creasing feed value per dollar in-|rigated pasture Cops eee acinecs oa at ues! ate aoe 
ee nimel before tt! : 401 C aces ess. ion sale at the Porterville Fair 
g per animal before it! vested in the expense irrigated! While a few operators integrate! It is only natural that purebred | grounds, December 12. ; a5 
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HERD SIRE PROSPECTS!- RANGE BULLS 
For Sale at RAY and LOUISE HUTCHINSON RANCH 


DOMINO - TT TRIUMPH - HAZLITT BLOODLINES 


| Our Offering At The 
San Joaquin Valley Hereford Association Sale December 12 
GOLDEN JUPITER LAD 7321311 — Lot No. 31 


Ray and Louise Hutchinson 


ROUTE 1 BOX 358 PORTERVILLE ~ PHONE 56-J-2 


: Ranch Located 
10 MILES WEST OF PORTERVILLE ON POPLAR AVENUE 
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By Dr. Robert Dove 


Recent years have often been 
referred to as the "Vitamin age" 
and certainly the discovery of vita- 
mins and their functions has meant 
a great deal to everyone who is 
interested in nutrition. This is as 
important in human nutrition as 
it is in animal nutrition. In the 
field of animal nutrition | feel safe 
in saying that of all the Vitamins 
known today none is so important 
to livestock feeders as is Vitamin 
A and this is true for the following 
reasons: it must be fed to the ani- 
mal as the vitamin itself or as caro- 
tene for the body can not synthe- 
size Vitamin A as it can some of 
the’other vitamins it is essential for 

» many vital body processes, and 
because it is such an unstable, per- 
ishable product. 

‘The tunctions of Vitamin A can 

+ be listed thus: 

1. It stimulates normal growth. 
2. It is essential to sirineauetiar: 
3. It is essential to normal eyesight. 


fections. | want to say consider- 
ably more upon this phase of Vita- 
min A requirements so we shall dis- 
cuss it later. 

Third, the effects upon the eye 
include night blindness, complete 
blindness, increased susceptability 
to infections, the most familiar be- 
ing pink eye. Fourth, with a weak- 
ened intestinal lining, scours is an 
almost inevitable result. Fifth, ir- 
ritability, excitability, and convul- 
sions are the symptoms of an un- 
healthy nervous system. Many of | 
us have seen cows ‘throw a fit’ 
when being driven or crowded es- 
pecially, and some do not survive 
it. A common time to see this is 
upon driving the cattle from a dry 
summer range. | suspect that some 
of the buckeye ball poisonings. we 
see may be acute Vitamin A de- 
‘ficiency in actuality. 
| Sixth, a thickening of the skin 
| with heavy wrinkles and loss of hair, 
‘particularly of the neck and shoul- 
ders in one evidence of Vitamin A 


in more abundance and for a long- 
er time than in an average or dry 
year. Late spring rains, if not too 
late, will greatly prolong green 
grass in our mountain and foothill 
ranges. This prolonged green feed 
with its Carotene content, will les- 
sen or eliminate the abortion haz- 
ard to our first calf heifers. The 
altitude and location of the win- 
ter ranges can mean a great deal. 


green color that we are after. The.|The higher ranges, of course, re- 


animal has the ability to convert 
this Carotene to Vitamin A in the 
body: Consequently then such 
things as dehydrated alfalfa leaf 
i is a good source. No animal 
on green grass or healthy perma- 
nent pasture will be receiving a de- 
ficiency of Vitamin A in its ration 
provided enough of this green 
feed is present. Yellow corn, milk, 


eggs, and carrots are other natural |the first calf heifers. 


sources. 

The commercial sources of Vita- 
min A are available and are rea- 
sonable in price. Vitamin A feed- 


ceive more moisture. Some areas 
up and down the western slope of 
the Sierras receive more rainfall 
than others. Hapistance, or luck, 
and even cloud seeding, can cause 
a wide variation. 

We. can alter the live calf crop 
ea hoeaba by merely making the 

etter ranges, from. the stand- 
point of green feed, available to 
Also by 
bringing them home earlier in the 
summer and supplying alfalfa hay 
or some other source of Vitamin 
A, especially in dry years can we 


ing oil is familiar to us all, however, |save a lot of calves. |: have satis- 
| feel that a synthetic form is more fied myself that even the calf crop 


desireable for the reason that fish 
oils are toxic to some.animals and 


peceniee of the older cows can| 


e improved by this procedure. 


because the Vitamin A in fish oils|Other methods of fortifying the 
is unstable and we nny get a prod- | animals with Vitamin A is to place 
e 


uct that has very litt 


Vitamin Aja synthetic form in the common 


in it. The synthetic form is very |booster or salt mix. I+ is import- 
stable. Any excess of Vitamin A|ant to use a synthetic form for the 
will be stored in the liver and this |intense sunshine common here soon 


storage supply can be very import- 


dissapates a natural form of Vita- 


4. It is essential to normal mucus | deficiency. Some cases of the re-{ant. For example this store house |min A. 


membranes including the lining of 
the intestinal tract. 5. It is neces- 
sary for a healthy nervous system. 
6. It is important to normal healthy 


skin. 

With these functions of Vitamin 
A in mind it will be easier for us to 
visualize the effects of a deficien- 
cy. First a complete or partial lack 
of Vitamin A will result in a stunt- 
ed individual or at least an. animal 
that just doesn't seem to be gain- 

, ing like we might expect. This 
latter condition could result from a 
tation containing some Vitamin A 
but in a marginal amount — just 

* enough to prevent a_ typically 
stunted condition but too little for 
top gains. 

Secondly, reproduction difficul- 
ties can include such problems as 
hard breeders, actual sterility of 
‘cows and bulls, weak calves, dead 
calves born full term, abortions, re- 
tained placentas, and uterine in- 
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907 THIRD STREET 
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Time Saved Is Money Saved 


cently publicized hyperkeratosis or| 
X-disease is Vitamin A deficiency. 


and bulls are frequently seen. 

The sources of Vitamin A thus 
become a very great concern of 
any livestock man and fortunately 
these sources are easy to find and 
relatively cheap. It is safe to say 
that in most livestock operations 
alfalfa hay is the key to the Vita- 
min A problem. Good quality al- 
falfa hay (green and leafy) is, as a 
rule, the best and cheapest source 
of Vitamin A. 

Other leguminous hay is also 
good but uncommon in California. 
Hay made from permanent pas- 
ture mixes is fair but because the 
grasses tend to cure in a bleached 
manner the content of Vitamin A 
is that much lower. It is the Caro- 
tene content of chlorophyl or the 


TWO-WAY MOBILE RADIO 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY % 


* 


THREE YEARS AGO we established our Two-Way Mobile Radio 


NOW, WE COVER the entire southern San Joaquin Valley with 
60 mobile units, providing instant communication between 
business firms, ranchers and individuals of the area. 


IN THE OLD DAYS it took hours — sometimes days — to transmit 
a message that we now carry in a matter of seconds, 


SAVE MONEY, Time and Miles with our modern message serv- 


* 


Communications Engineering Co. 


Alan and Norma Margo 


PORTERVILLE 


is usually filled during these months 


of the year when the grass is green | 
Seventh, urinary tract troubles, es-|and this supply will carry through 
pecially bladder stones of steers|into the dry summer months. As a 


rule the amount stored in the liver 
will be adequate to supply the 
needs of a, mature cow until calv- 
ing time in the fall. However a 
first calf heifer, whose needs are 
greater because she has not onl 
to grow but also to produce a calf, 
may be and frequently is deficient 
in Vitamin A under these condi- 
tions. 

Locally a condition exists in 
which this lack of Vitamin A in first 
calf heifers becomes acute and 
almost every year a great number 
of first calf heifers, abort and re- 
tain their placentas from just this 
one cause. Climatic factors great- 
ly influence this picture. In a year 
of better than average rainfall 
there will be green grass available 
plage Rast craigs ree heme 
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Some close figuring is necessary 


oO 


|to be certain that enough is used 


Cattlemen 


Mt 
Whitney 
HOTEL 


COFFEE SHOP — LOUNGE 
Rates From $3.50 


kk & 


LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA | 


PHONE: LINDSAY 2-2512 


to furnish full needs of your par- 
ticular animals. Also this must be 
started soon enough for if once 
the damage is done it usually isan 
irreversible process and cannot be. | 
prevented or. corrected even if — 
lenty of Vitamin A is supplied 
ater. : 

Those of you who have perma- 
nent pasture to use, or chopped 
green feed to use, have the ans- 
wer to this problem, just don't start 
too late. Asa rule the first of July . 
is the time to start supplemental 
feeding for first calf heiters. This 
is true even if a lot of feed is still 
present on the range. It will be 
dry — not green by July and the 
trouble period has commenced. A 
big, fat, healthy-appearing heifer 
can be grossly lacking in Vitamin A 
and if she is, she will abort — 
usually in the 4th to 8th month of 
pregnancy. Other productive fail- ~ 
ures as listed earlier can be ex- 
perienced. 

Consider, too, the benefit to be 
derived by breeding these heifers 
one month earlier in the fall.’ This 
‘means that she will come off the 
cheap natural green feed of the 
range one month further along in 
pregnancy. The supplemental feed- 
ing period will thus be shortened 
by some 30 days and both money 
and labor will be saved. Coinci- 
dentally, another benefit will be 
derived, for by the time green 
Continued on next page 
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: — * rown grains and good pasture can |fore the toms, they are often sep- 
| L 1 | | \ _ ARE ALL-YEAR BIRD 


9 . 
often be the difference between arated some time during the grows 
By Dave Goodman, Editor ready and attractive. Proper cold 


‘profit and loss to the grower. ing period. 
Good management is one of; The experienced turkey grower 
: i lity. 
San Joaquin Valley Poultryman storage insures qua 
"It AUP aasuln't be  hahday In other words, the entire tur- 


those ‘all inclusive terms that cov-|or buyer can easily identify which 
ers just about everything. Buying jones are ready for market by 
wi ‘ : key industry is working to roduceé 
acdc id AF og eae the best turkey possible. The fact 


top bred, healthy poults, buying handling the birds. The amount of 
high quality feed, having enough |flesh on the breast, over the back, 

it! that they haye succeeded is ob- 

on pe ee Pee vious . . . turkéys are not just a holi- 


proper equipment for the number around the tail head, on top of the . 
of birds to be raised are buf a few |leck, under the feather tracks, and 
fornia tt day dish these days. . Californians 
lab FUE educine are eating turkey all year ‘round 


of the things that come under this |the color of the skin are all indi- 
about 20 per cent of the turkeys because they are good eating and 


you'll pardon the ‘bragging, the 
best. Our turkey breeders are 
working to put out poults that will 
grow into large, broad breasted 
Thanksgiving dinners. Nutritionists 
at ‘the University and at the feed 
mills are doing their best to for- 
mulate feeds of the highest quality 
to make the birds grow fast and 
tasty. The processors are doing 
their job by dressing and cleaning 
the. birds so that they are oven 

false drape oe Shas en 


valley, mnost turkey raisers use ers, especially on the breast. 


about the same management in 
raising their birds. They brood 
the poults for about six to 10 
weeks, depending on the weather, 
and then move them to the range. 

Most growers allow one acre of 
good pasture for each 100 tur- 
keys. Range equipment consists of 
shelters: roosts, feeders and water- 
ers. Shelters of some kind are 


VITAMIN A..... 


Continued from previous page 


grass is again available the calf 
will be large enough to really 
handle the extra milk which this 
heifer will give when she is turned 
again onto new green grass in the 


heading. cations of condition. Birds ready 
Here in the lower San Joaquin |for market are free from pinfeath- 

raised in the United States. Not inexpensive. _Not only that, but 

only do we raise the most, but, if weight conscious women like tur- 


Model 621 Windrow Attachment 


With this attachment 

you can harvest up 

to 18 tons of grass 

silage an hour. Extra- 

long spring fingers 
give positive pick-up. Overhead reel 
assures steady feeding. 


Model 680 Forage Blower 


tilt-table blower hes 
low, 22” operating 
position-swings up 
to let wagon pass. 
It can move up to 
30 tons of grass 
and 40 tons of com 
silage per hour. Wheels ore retractable. 


Model 610 Power Take-Off Harvester 


ter. It operates 
with full effi- 
ciency from any 
3-plow tractor 
equipped with power teke-off. 


Billings 


| / 
_ 1433 N. Main St. 


“Only the New Holland © 
could handle 
7¥ my corn and sorghum!” 


Chas. F. Webb, Quinlac Farms S 
8. 1, Oakfield, Tennessee LE 


The New Holland Forage Harvester 
chops and loads up to 20 tons of 
silage per hour. 


: ie today for a 
| demonstration! 


ley & Elliott 


TRACTOR SALES 


Porterville 


he 


U ntil last year, I harvested 
my silage mostly by hand us- 
ing an old-fashioned binder. 
Then I decided to try a for- 
age harvester. Three makes 
were demonstrated to me, 
including the New Holland. 

“The corn and sorghum in 
my silage crop was unusually 
large—stalks ran as high as 
fifteen feet and up to two 
inches in diameter at the 
butt. Of the three forage 
harvesters, the New Holland 
was the only one that would 
make a round without stop- 
ping continuously to unclog 
the machine. 

“I bought the New Hol- 
land and harvested approxi- 
mately 45 acres, hia! aver- 
aged about 40 tons per acre,’ 
without any difficulty. 

“I am particularly pleased 
with the reversible feature 
on the header and the large 
throat clearance at the fan 
enabling the machine to 
avoid clogging up and other 
delays. I am also pleased 
with the turning feature of 
the discharge spout as I use 
both trailers and trucks to 
haul silage.” “ 


Ask your New Holland Dealer 
The New Holland is a com- 
pact machine designed for 
smooth operation .. . yet 
many owners report high 
capacity, too. Ask us for a 
demonstration on your own 
farm. 


key because it contains lots of pro- 
teins yet few calories. 

The three factors involved in 
raising a good crop of turkeys are 
good breeding, good feeding and 
good management. To the turkey 
raiser, buying the best turkey poults 
available from a good breeder is 
the first step to a successful sea- 
son. 


needed to provide protection dur- 
ing bad weather and to give shade 
during the hot summer days. 

Automatic waterers are usually 
used in order that lots of clean wa- 
ter is available to the birds at all 
times. Feed is usually handled in 
bulk to save labor and to reduce 
costs. | 

Feed comprises about 60 per) Itis best to market turkeys when 
te of the cost of raising a ibs they are in prime condition. It is 

Y 


fall. 

It is not too common nowadays 
to see evidence of Vitamin A de- 
ficiency in feed lot cattle in this 
area. Most feed programs include 
plenty of alfalfa but be sure not 
to forget it. Chopped green feed, 
which is becoming so popular, of 
course has an abundance. 

A statement of requirements of 
Vitamin A for cattle would be as 
follows: Vitamin A: For mainten- ~ 
ance — 3000 International units 
per 100 lbs. live weight; for growth 
and reproduction — 8,000 to 10,- 
000 Internationgl units per 100 Ibs. 
live weight. 

Carotene: For maintanence — 
1.6 mg. per 100 Ibs. live weight; 
\for growth and reproduction — 
6 mg. per 100 lbs. re weight. 

The analysis of average alfalfa 
hay measures approximately 11.4 
mg. Carotene per pound. This 
looks like a high average to me for 
| know that hay made past bloom | , 
measures only 3.2 mgs. per pound 
and ofcourse hay diluted with 
weeds and trash would be corres- 
pondingly less. Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal tests at some 40 mg. Caro- 
tene per lb. 

Therefore on the basis of this 
information and on the basis of 
my experience in this area | rec- 
ommend 10 lbs. of good alfalfa 
hay per head daily for first calf 
heifers. It is my opinion that steers 
could do well on something less 
than this — around six to eight 
pound per head daily. This will 
of course vary if other sources of 
Vitamin A are being fed. 


The treatment of Vitamin A de- 
ficiency diseases can be effected 
by the administration of very high- 
ly concentrated doses of pure Vita- 
min A. If this is done’ too late, 
abortions will not be prevented but 
subsequent infections will be less- 
ened. It is not known at just what 
stage this point of no return oc- 
curs. .The exact time will vary ac- 
cording to individual conditions. 
The use of sulfones, antibiotics, : 
etc. are necessary for attendant 
infections. Surgery is often neces- 
sary for bladder stones. 


In way of conclusion | would like 
to say that in this area at least 
the calf crop percentage can be 
greatly increased by supplying 
adequate Vitamin A to our first 
calf heifers. Calf scours can also 
be lessened. Response to treat- 
ment and control of pink-eye can 
be improved. Better gains in the 
feed lot will be experienced. In 
essence, it can truthfully be said 
that beef cattle men can enjoy an 
increased income by feeding good 
1 alfalfa hay or its equivalent, at the 

proper time. It is as simple as 
}| that. 
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Therefore, high quality, carefully ja mistake to market them too early 
balanced feed is used to insure the and just as bad to hold them after 
Ithey have reached this prime con- 

\dition. As hens are usually ready 
for market two to three weeks be- 
i her eed rece ee SS 
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greatest gains in weight that the 
turkey is capable of on the smallest 
souibe amount of feed. Home! 


GROSE ... 


The Most Talked About 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Of Them All 


INSIDE VIEW 


The Crose Automatic Feeder Is Built and Guaranteed By a Tulare 
Organization With More Than 10 Years Experience in Building 
Automatic Unloading Wagons, Feed Mills, Etc. 


| 
| 


Save Time — Save Labor — Save Money 


And Also Do Your Own Feeding In a Fraction 
of the Time of the Old Method, with a 
Fully Tested and Proved 


CROSE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


be offered at the San Joaquin Val-. 
ley Hereford Association sale in 
Porterville December 12. 


A bushel is technically 2150.42, 
cubic inches. 


| 
| 
| QUALITY RANGE BULLS will 


| WE'LL SEE YOU at the San 
Joaquin Hereford Association sale . 
|\in Porterville, December 12. 


Phone 1338 . 
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, (Continued From Page One) 
roblems, that is when | question 
whether they are being used prop- 
erly. 

Suppose the government launch- 
ed a direct price support program 
on cattle. What would happen? 

In the first place, cattle are not 
a uniform commodity. Market 
prices vary considerably from 
grade to grade and even within a 
single grade. Thus, price differ- 
entials would have to be establish- 
ed for different grades of cattle 
or beef in order to arrive at an 
average reflecting 90% of parity. 

Each animal or beef carcass 
would have to be graded. There 
are more than 3,000 large and 
small markets in the U. S. where 
ne are slaughtered. Where do 
we tind the men to do the grad- 
ing? 

A seasonal schedule of prices 
would be required for the various 
grades of cattle, because produc- 
tion cycles naturally lead to heavier 
marketing in certain seasons. | If 
there were a seasonal drop of 50c 
in the support prices from January 
to February, say» then we might 
expect a flood of cattle cqming to 
market the last week of January 
but only a trickle in early Febru- 
ary. In that event it might be 
necessary to fall back on embar- 
_goes and shipping certificates, as 
it was when we took a crack at sup- 
porting hog prices about 10 years 
ago. 

Farmers are sensitive to market 
trends and if they believed 90% 
pric& supports for cattle were on 
the beaks for good, it is quite 
likely that they would hold back 
more cattle for breeding purposes. 
That, of course, would eventually 
aggravate the problem of over- 
supply. On the other hand, they 
might flood the market with cattle 
on every occasion when it appear- 
ed the support was on the way out. 
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The Department of Agriculture 
has no appetite nor any digestive 
tract. It cannot eat surpluses. 
What if a higher price. support 
level, a big increase in production, 
a drop in consumption or a com- 
bination of those factors caused 
a glut of beef? What could be 
done with it? Cold storage capa- 
city is limited. If we canned and 
stockpiled beef, it would be hang- 
ing over the market and. serve to 
depress prices. If we were to give 
it away abroad in large quantities: 
we would be in the precarious posi- 
tion of interfering with regular, 
competitive trade channels. 

The thought of destroying any 
farm commodity disturbs me. | 
doubt if the farmer and the gen- 
eral pees would stand for it. They 
{nearly rebelled when we destroyed 
| potatoes, and the memory of the 
| slaughter of little pigs in New Deal 
days makes many persons wince 
even after two decades. 

It has been pointed out that 
when most commodities are put 
under price supports, provisions 
are made for controlling produc- 
tion. We have acreage allotments 
on wheat, for example. If there 
were a satisfactory way to con- 
trol cattle production, then a di- 
rect support program would be 
worthy of more serious considera- 
tion. But to this day no one has 
come up with a workable means of 
controlling cattle production. 

Some cattlemen ask for supports 
on the basis that corn, whieh they 
use as feed, is supported. | recog- 
nize the inequity involved in sup- 
porting any one farm commodity 
and not another. But in order to 
get price supports for corn and 
other crops, farmers have limited 
production .by accepting acreage 
allotments. That puts us back where 
we started — not knowing how to 
control cattle production. 

Free market prices serve a: use- 


~ Sequoia Motel 


1501 N. Main 


CATTLEMEN! 


MAKE THE SEQUOIA MOTEL Your Home While You Are 
In Porterville For the Hereford Sale December 11 and 12. 


RATES START AT $3.50 


ful purpose that too often is not 
understood. Current and antici- 
pated cattle prices tell the rancher 
whether the consumer wants him to 
produce more or less beef. Prices 
guide distribution and consump- 
tion. They tell the consumer, whose 
interests must also be kept in mind, 
whether to buy hamburgers or 
steak, 
is not to be guided by free market 
prices, then government regula- 
tions and controls must do the job. 
Again we complete the circle. 
How do we control, and how do 
we regulate? 

| cannot help but believe that 
the demand for direct price sup- 
ports among cattlemen is less wide- 
spread than some incidents would 
indicate. Many groups of stock- 
men have gone on record against 
price supports on cattle, and the 
telegrams and mail | received after 
the cattlemen's caravan left Wash- 
ington were 25 to | in opposition 
to such a program. 

| want to make clear that | 
reached my conclusion on the cat- 
tle-support question only after 


careful study and after consulting ! me 


with many different groups. | 
asked 23 major farm and livestock 
industry groups for their advice. 
Eighteen said they opposed sup- 
porting prices, four favored doing 
it and one expressed no opinion. 
These 23 groups included nearly all 
the regional and nationwide ranch- 
ing, feeding, processing and dis- 
tributing organizations. 


We do have a program for cat- |} 
tlemen, a big, well-balanced one. j | 


|. We are buying 225 million 
pounds of beef in the regular chan- 


nels of trade, the equivalent of 
Every 


750:000 head of cattle. 
pound of beef purchased is being 
used. It is being diverted into 
available foreign outlets, 
school lunch program and into in- 
stitutions. It is moving into stom- 


Porterville 


But if the cattle industry , 


the |; 


achs, ‘not storage. 


2. The drought has, aggravated 
the cattleman's difficulties, putting 
more economic and psychological 
pressure on him. To ease this pres- 
sure we are making emergency 
credit loans. 


3. We are providing low-cost 
feed to cattlemen. So iy 922,000 
tons have been allocated, and the 
price has been cut about 50%. 

4. The railroads have cooperat- 
ed and agreed to reduce freight 
rates to enable farmers and ranch- 
ers to ship cattle out of drought 
areas. In addition, the railroads 
reduced rates 50% on govern- 
ment-owned feeds shipped to 
drought-hit counties. 

5. A toal of $]0 million has 
been taken from the President's 
emergency funds to finance the 
distribution of hay in drought re- 
gions, and the Department of Agri- 
culture is bearing other transporta- 
tion costs. 

6. We are using every channel 
of information available’ to us to 
promote the use of beef. Beef 
consumption is about to reach a 


!record 75 pounds. 


It would be possible, | suppose, 
to gain considerable popularity for 
myself in some quarters by advo- 
cating direct high price support 
programs for cattle and other per- 
ishables. But | will not recommend 
any program that | do not consider 
to be in the best interests of the 
farmer. | just don't operate that 
way. 


* SEEDS 


111 South D Street 


Livestock Men! 


Porterville 
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GRAZING CAN | 


BE CONTROLLED 
By Robert F. Miller 

More uniform: grazing of range 
or pastureland can be obtained by 
proving water, salt, or shelter in 
locations that have proved to be: 
least popular with the grazing ani-. 
mals. Better distribution of live- 
stock grazing leads to more effi- 
ciency production of both forage > 
and livestock ‘because it prevents 
overgrazing of some areas while 
forage in other areas goes unused. 

A study of forage utilization by 
cattle on the northern great plains 
ranges made by the U. S. Forest 
service over a period of six years 
showed that development of water- 
ing places is one of the best ways 
of getting better distribution of 
grazing. Cattle were successfully 
attracted to upland ranges and 


laway from heavily grazed bottom- 


lands through. this means. Even 
temporary watering stations that 
took care of only a few head of 
cattle and lasted only a short time 
proved well worth while. 

Salting was another successful 
means of attracting cattle to less- 
favored areas. And it is not nec- 
essary to locate salt and water 
close together, as is commonly be- 
lieved. Studies in California show- 
ed an average lapse of nearly 7% 
hours between the time cattle ate 
salt and drank water, even though 
they could have walked directly 
from salt to water in 20 minutes. 


* CUSTOM GRINDING 
* SPECIAL MIXES 

* LARRO FEEDS 

* HAY and GRAIN 


-STOP BY 


Farmers Feed & 
Poultry Exchange 


Phones 29 or 434 
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FEEDS 


... In livestock production has to be net profit. With all of one's personal de- 
sires to create better specimens of livestock than his predecessors he still must operate 
on a profitable basis or his project will come to a dismal end. 


Our universities teach us to remember three fundamentals essential to success: 
good stock, good feed and good management. 


Good stock will be typical of that shown at the San Joaquin Valley Hereford 
Association Sale on December |! and 12 in Porterville. 


Good management practices are recommended by the Tulare County Farm Ad- 
visor and University of California. 


Good feed includes such scientifically produced formulas as Ful-O-Pep Cattle 
Feeds manufactured by The Quaker Oats Company. Ful-O-Pep Feeds are not only 
made to produce the desired results but at an economical conversion ratio that means 
dollars in the cattleman's pockets. 


The Quaker Oats Company with its vast research facilities and experimental 
farms has pioneered many of the major advances in animal nutrition. 


Whether you are in the business of producing calves, vealers or baby beef, 
feeders, breeders or mature fed slaughter stock; there is a specially designed feed or 
combination to produce the desired result. 


Concentrates or full rations, salt mixes, pellets or cubes; Ful-O-Pep Cattle 
Feeds will help you to reach your goal. 


The complete line of Ful-O-Pep Feed is stocked at Rancho Diversity. We can 
fill large or small orders on short notice with prompt delivery. 


Get a free copy of the booklet, Feeding Beef Cattle” from us soon, no obli- 
gation. A post card will bring one to you by mail. 


Don't forget the date of the San Joaquin Valley Hereford Association Sale — 
December |! and 12 in Porterville. We will be looking forward to seeing you there. 


Rancho Diversity 


HOWARD and MILDRED CHITTENDEN . 
3% Miles North of Porterville on Highway 65 Phone 2092-J 


